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LARRY 
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pene story is built around an idea which 
never fails to fascinate young readers. 
Larry, a delicate city-bred bo boy goes on 
a cruise to Labrador and is shi meuabed 
with an old guide. The perilous adventures 
which follow make fascinating readin 
Dr. Williams, the author, knows the woods 
and knows bo s; his book sets a new stand- 
ard for juvenile fiction. 


Price $1.75 postpaid 
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Slimps te Stik 


Our stamp page, which appears in the last issue of every month, always contains a 
summary for expert collectors of the important philatelic events of the month, and 
a brief word of information specially intended for beginners. 





Cuba’s “silver anniversary” commemorative, de- 
scribed in the June “Stamps to Stick” 


WHAT IS TETE BECHE? 
Tree questions = serge ay — hg he + 


beginner are 

mean?” and What is a Seable oo. 
sion?’”’ Téte-béche stamps always come in 
pairs, one being right side up and the other 
upside down. If, in making up a plate of 
electrotypes, one or more of the electrotypes 
is placed with the bottom side at the top, 
naturally one or more #éte-béche pairs occurs 
in the sheet printed from those electrotypes. 
Sometimes a government does this purposely 
in preparing booklets of stamps for sale, 
though the reason is not clear. The only way 
to identify a stamp which is part of a féte- 
béche pair is to preserve the pair intact, and 
such a pair generally has additional philatelic 
value as compared with two single wane 
even though the two may have originally 
comprised a téte-béche pair. Double impres- 
sions are stamps showing all the lines printed 
twice, such stamps having a blurred effect. 
They are cau by an oversight in the 
printing, the sheet receiving two impressions 
instead of only one, as intended. Double- 
impression stamps, too, are likely to have 
enhanced philatelic value. 


STAMP NEWS 


A Unique Honor for Colonel Lindbergh 


OLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 
the youthful hero of the first flight from 
New York to Paris, has had bestowed upon 
him by the Post Office Department an honor 
unprecedented in American philatelic annals. 
To commemorate his adventure, a 10-cent 
air-mail stamp has been issued at Washing- 
ton, the feature of the design being a picture 
of his plane, ‘‘The Spirit of St. Louis.” On 
this blue stamp, which displaces the 10-cent 
“flying machine” adhésive which had been 


and the right of the plane the «North 


American’ and European coast lines, with’ 


“New York’’and “Paris” inscribed“and the 
two connected by a dotted line which indi- 
cates Lindbergh’s route, The major inscrip~ 
tion is “Lindbergh-Air**Mail’” above - the 
— and under. it the familiartext “United 
tates’ Rostage.”” The: Post ‘Office Depart- 
ment could not use the aviator’s portrait as 
a of the: design becAuse*#here is: a law 
ainst reproducing , any; living person’s 

like ness. 

“S Postmaster-General Harry S. New was 
flooded with. suggestions for some sort of 
postage stamp to memorialize Lindbergh’s 
notable! journey, and the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing broke all its records in 
a successful effort to have the initial copy 
ready by the time he arrived in Washington 
for the reception accorded him. Mr. New 
presented that first specimen to the aviator, 
and on June 18, the date of the Lindbergh 
celebration in St. Louis, the stamp was first 
placed on sale to the public, in St. Louis, 
and simultaneously at the government’s 
Philatelic Agency in Washington. As Mr. 
New explained in his official statement when 
he announced that this new air-mail stamp 
would appear, “‘The Post Office Department 
has neither awards or medals nor authority 
for bestowing decorations with which to 
mark the appreciation and respect we hold 
for our air-mail pilot who has made such a 
notable contribution to the science of avia- 
tion. The only appropriate thing we can do 
is to issue a stamp in his honor.” 

Among the suggestions which Mr. New 
received was one from Mr. Ernest R. 
Ackerman, one of New Jersey’s Representa- 
tives in Congress. In a telegram to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Ackerman, who is a stamp 


collector, urged that five million copies of 
the current 2-cent red stamp be over-printed 
“Hail Charles Lindbergh’’ and sold for three 
cents each. He believed the entire supply of 
stamps thus surcharged would be absorbed 
by collectors and others the world over, and 
it was his thought that the $50,000 extra 
revenue thus raised could be devoted to 
the Mississippi Valley rehabilitation fund 
through the Red Cross. The Post Office 
Department announced, however, that it 
was without authority so to overprint a 
stamp. 


More Com ti 


IN The Comfsanion of May 26 mention was 

made of the coming U. S. stamps—one to 
commemorate the battle of Bennington, 
Vermont, and the other to recall Burgoyne’s 
defeat during the Revolutionary War. It has 
since become known that each will be a 2- 
cent red, the former the same size as the 
current 2-cent and the Burgoyne adhesive 
the horizontal shape and size of the 2-cent 
Sesquicentennial of 1926. The newcomers 
will appear early in August. 





The 25-groszy Po- 
lish ssalieal com- 
memorative, oneof 
the series issued on 
the occasion of the 
Fourth Interna- 
tional Military 
Medical and Phar- 
maceutical 





Simplicity will feature the Bennington 
commemorative, the design showin a Green 
Mountain lad wearing a coonskin cap. 
Officially this stamp is known as the “‘Ver- 
mont Sesquicentennial,” as Vermont will 
celebrate in August the 150th year of its 
statehood. In an arch above a pine forest 
which serves as a background for the boy 
depicted will be the inscription “1777 Ver- 
mont Sesquicentennial 1927.” Within a 
scroll at the foot will be the word “‘Benning- 
ton. 

Postmaster-General New did not favor a 

gestion that the oe n of the Burgoyne 
odnives comprise the United States flag, 
which has been declared to ave been flown 


current; are shown respectively to the left . inthe face of the ’énemy for the first time at 


’ Fort Stanwix, now the site of Rome, N. Y. 


Other ‘Cities be claim to haying* flown the 
flag first, and the historical accuracy of an 
one’claim lias not-been’ established. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Néw- abandoned ‘entirely the idea 
of a flag désign. Instead this ee 
will reproduce a paintir “Stitrender of 
Burgoyne.” The names ‘ saratoga, ~ weet 
Stanwix” and Ber egeatge a: will be in- 
scribed, according to an unofficial announce- 
ment. 


Dutch Red Cross Issue 


IN June the Dutch Red Cross Society cele- 
brated its sixtieth year of charitable 
service. In commemoration, the Netherlands 
government issued special Red Cross ad- 
hesives in the following values, colors and 
designs: 2 cents plus 2 cents, orange and red, 
the Queen Mothe t; 3 plus 2 cents, yellow. 
green and red, King William III; 5 plus 3 
cents, blue-green and red, the Prince Con- 
sort, Henry of Mecklenburg; 10 plus 3 cents, 
carmine and red, Queen Wilhelmina; 15 plus 
. cents, blue and red, an allegory of the Red 
Toss. 


Another Rumanian Commemorative 


UMANIA has issued another commem- 

orative series—this time recalling the 
Balkan kingdom’s fiftieth anniversary of the 
declaration of independence from Turkish 
rule. There are twelve denominations—25, 
30 and 50 bani and 1, 2, 3, 4.50, 5, 6, 7.50, 9 
and 10 lei. They are in three designs. One 
gives us portraits of Kings Charles and 
Ferdinand. Another shows King Ferdinand, 
who is the present ruler, in a medallion 
between two soldiers. The third presents 
King Ferdinand and a “laborer soldier.” 
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USE THE IDLE HOURS 


to your advantage by selecting a good 
course in Journalism. Such courses 
enlarge the vocabulary and are a great 
asset in future years. 


If you have literary ability and can 
afford to develop it, write for informa- 
tion about schools giving such courses. 
Reporters, correspondents and writers 
of editorials have been trained in 
these schools. 
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For Love or Money? 


By JONATHAN’ BROOKS 


Illustrated by CourtTNEY ALLEN 


exclaimed big Hilly Hilligoss, senior 

medic at Jordan University, to his 

freshman roommate, Jimmy Byers. 
“And a stone bruise is at the bottom of 
everything. What’s the trouble?” 

Hilligoss, happy because graduation was 
only ten days away, had entered his room at 
the fraternity house and found young Byers 
steeped in gloom. A letter, fallen from 
Jimmy’s hand, lay across his knees. 

“Oh, I’ve just been treating myself to a 
dose of the blues,”’ Byers grinned, dubiously. 
“Trying to figure out where I go from here, 
and don’t see the way out. Of course, I could 
live outside the house, and maybe get by—” 

“What’s the big idea? Spit it out,” Hilli- 
goss commanded, as a senior may. 

“Well, you know I’m here on a railroad 
scholarship,” Byers explained. “It didn’t 
cover the extra expense of living in a frater- 
nity house. But President Allison, of the 
N. C. and V., to pay me for some work I did 
for his road last fall, has been taking care of 
my house bills. That lets me get by.” 

“Sure, nothing wrong with that.” 

“No, but. it’s all over but the crying out 
loud,” said Jimmy. “Just got a letter from 

tr. Allison. He says he cannot take care of 
the expense next year, though he feels he 
Owes it to me (and that’s the bunk), because 
he’sleaving the N. C.and V., and isgoingtobe 
president of a road with officesin New York.” 
. “Say, that’s tough,’”’ commented Hilligoss. 

But say, it might be worse. You've still got 
your scholarship and—” 

“Yeah, but I had it all figured out I could 
stay here this summer and get some studying 
ddne,” Jimmy continued. “Next fall I'll 
want to play football, and all this year I’ve 

een out for some team or other, and I 
aven't had as much time to work—” 
. "For the love of learning—and you study- 
ing all the. time!”’ cried Hilly. 

“Well, I’m no greasy grind,” Jimmy re- 
plied, apologetically, “but I’d certainly like 
to study more than just enough to make my 
grades. There’s a lot of stuff outside the 
Classes I’d like to get. This summer I 
thought I'd stay here and make up for the 
last winter and next. Now, in order to get by 


a IM, you look lower’n a stone bruise,” 


on my expenses next year, I’ll have to get a 
job that will pay me some money. And I 
haven’t even begun to look for one yet.” 

“Stay here, anyhow,” suggested Hilligoss. 
“They’ll want you on that football team, 
and they'll find you some jobs.” 

“Yeah, but I’m going to work at any job 
I take, and there’s not enough time for work 
and study and football,” Jimmy declared. 
“Nope, I guess I’ll just write to Mr. Allison 
and tell him I certainly appreciate what he 
has done—”’ 

“Hit him for a job,” Hilly exclaimed. 
“Great big railroad, lots of jobs.” 

“Don’t need to do that, because he’s 
already offered me one.” 

“Then you ought to be shot,”’ said Hilly. 
“And I’ve a big notion to fan you with a 
paddle. Sittin’ in here blue as a blister, all 
for no reason.” 

“Job as office boy,” Jimmy continued. 
“Pays probably seven dollars a week. I 
can’t live in New York on seven—”’ 

Suddenly a voice came up from down- 
stairs: 

“Byers! Hot Corner James Byers! Tele- 
phone!” . 

Jimmy went out, down the stairway to the 
landing, and into the phone booth. The call 
was from Coach Phillips, freshman baseball 
leader, asking Jimmy to report at once to the 
gymnasium, bringing Les Moore and Billy 
Armstrong with him. On the run, Coach 
Phillips said. Jimmy finally located his two 
buddies at the ‘Soda Keg’’ drug store. 

Billy at once drew him closer, and whis- 
pered: ‘Say, Jim, here’s a good one. Dory 
Hawkins wants to see all three of us, tonight, 
back there at the Soda Keg.” 

“What for?’’ asked Jimmy, surprised. He 
and Hawkins, rivals for quarterback in 
spring practice for the next year’s football 
eleven, had narrowly escaped fist fights on 
two occasions. 

“Sign a peace treaty with all of us,” Billy 
suggested, grinning. ‘‘ ’Fraid if he don’t, Les 
and I will lick him every time he cleans up 
on our little boy friend, here.” 

“You haven’t had to clean him yet,” de- 
clared Jimmy. ‘‘C’mon, stop loafing. What’s 
Hawkins want, Les?” 


“Didn’t say, but I told him, when he in- 
sisted, that we’d see him. Wants us to meet a 
— of his, all he said. C’mon, Billy,” said 

es. 

“Oh, but this isn’t any wind sprint,” 
puffed Billy Armstrong. 

“There’s your old ice cream,” grinned 
Jimmy. ‘‘Let’s leave him, Les. Two steps at a 
time, hey?” And they raced up the gym- 
nasium steps, Billy panting in the rear. 
“Take the next car, Billy.” 


RRIVED in the freshman dressing- 
room, Jimmy forgot’ all about his 
troubles over jobs and studies, and the ap- 
pointment to meet Dory Hawkins, his 
roughneck rival, fled from his mind. He and 
his buddies found the freshman baseball 
team, laughing, shouting, and getting into 
baseball togs. 

“Here, Byers, Moore, Armstrong,’ called 
Coach Phillips. “Into your things in a hurry. 
We’ve got to fill in for a game with the 
varsity. Japanese university team missed a 
train at St. Louis. Alumni back for the be- 
ginning of commencement exercises can’t be 
disappointed. So we pinch hit for the Japs. 
Get your duds. Need a little workout.” 

“Oh, boy, let us at ’em,’’ yelled big Les 
Moore. 

“Let me at ’em,” muttered Billy Arm- 
strong. ‘“‘Haven’t started a game against 
varsity yet.” 

“Armstrong,’’ called the coach, as if read- 
ing the tall boy’s thoughts, ‘‘you’ll start the 
game in the box. Save yourself. Don’t start 
warming up till I tell you.” 

“Better take a nap,” whispered Jimmy, 
mischievously. ‘‘All that ice cream—”’ 

“Full as a tick,” admitted Billy. “But I’ll 
be strong as a horse, see if I’m not, kid.” 

A little while later they were out on the 
freshman field for general warming up pur- 
poses. Coach Phillips gave them all a chance 
to hit a few balls, and then sent them to the 
diamond for fielding practice. Jimmy, at 
third base, had his head full of baseball, but 
he noticed, by chance, a stranger sitting on a 
bench not far from the third-base line. He 
could not tell that the stranger was watching 
him carefully from a distance. 








Although Jimmy did not 
know it, Dory was identi- 
fying him, Billy and Les, 


for the newcomer 


When the squad adjourned to Jordan 
Field and found a goodly crowd of alumni, 
townspeople and students awaiting the Japa- 
nese nine, Jimmy noticed that the stranger 
came with them. Jimmy wondered who the 
man could be. 

Presently a boy with a megaphone ad- 
dressed the stands to explain to the crowd 
that the strong freshman nine, winner over 
the varsity in one of four games, would play 
in the place of the Japanese. At the end of 
the game, anybody not satisfied could get 
his money back. Batteries for the game, 
Armstrong and Moore, for the freshmen; 
Martin and Haworth for the varsity. 

“Billy,” said Jim Byers, as the freshmen 
huddled around their bench just before the 
game was called, ‘‘got an idea.” 

“Shoot,” Billy replied. 

“Work yer old curve ball for all its worth,” 
suggested Jim. : 

“Gotta lotta speed today, feelin’ strong,” 
began Billy. ‘Plenty to eat.” 

“Yeah, but Farmer Wilson pitched the 
last two games against em, and they got on 
to his steam,” urged Jimmy. 

“And your ball’s not as fast or heavy as 
Farmer’s,” chimed in Les Moore. ‘The kid’s 
right, Billy. Let’s work on ’em. They'll be 
lookin’ for speed, so let’s first-ball ’em fast, 
and then work with the curve.” 

“That’s the program,” declared Coach 
Phillips, overhearing the remark. “That’s 
the old headwork. Let’s make ’em wish the 
Japs had got here.” p a 

And the game was on. For eight innings 
it was a hard fought, first-class ball game. 
And then for one more inning it was more 
than that. After some free hitting and de- 
fensive play equal to most league ball, the 
rhinies and varsity went into the ninth with 
the score four to three in varsity’s favor. 
The thrée musketeers, Jimmy, Les and Billy, 
were in the game up to their necks, and if 
the rest of the rhinies had done as well they 
would have been out in front. . 

Billy Armstrong was first at bat. Tired 
from his strenuous efforts in the box, he took 
three wild swings, and the third, by some 
chance, connected for a looping single back 
of second base. Jimmy, batting as lead-off, 
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went up. He had smashed out one solid two- 
bagger and sent a long fly to left, and hoped 
Goach Phillips vault let him hit, but the 
Coach ordered a sacrifice. 

“Good idea at that,” muttered Jimmy to 
himself. He shouldered up to the plate as if 
he intended to knock the cover off the ball. 
But on the first pitch he dumped a neat bunt 
down the third-base line and fled for first. 
The third baseman, taken unawares, got the 
ball to first too late to nip him, and Jimmy, 
seeing the first sacker step away from the 
bag, hunched that he intended to shoot back 
to third to head off Billy. Instead of slowing 
down, therefore, Jimmy put on steam and 
whirled for second base. 

Going down, he saw Billy sliding for third, 
with the pitcher and the third baseman 
scrambling to the bag to take the throw. In 
the mixup, Billy was safe, and the third 
baseman, seeing Jimmy sprinting for second, 
whipped the ball down to Dory Hawkins in 
an aan to get him. Jim beat the throw with 
a sharp, dashing slide into the bag. 

“Nice goin’, kid,” grumbled Hawkins, 
grudgingly. ‘“‘Heads-up baseball, I call it.” 

“"'Bliged,” said Jimmy, as the crowd set 
up a roar of encouragement for the rhinies. 

“See yuh at the Soda Keg this evening?” 
asked Hawkins. ‘Got sumpin’ to interest 
you, maybe.” 

“Be there,”’ replied Jimmy, wondering 
what it was all about. 

With the tying and winning runs on third 
and second, things looked good for the 
freshmen. Coach Phillips ordered his next 
man to hit, and he produced a long fly to 
center field, after which Billy scored. Jimmy 
was held at second when the varsity pitcher 
knocked down the throw-in and tossed to 
third. The next man struck out, and Jimmy 
waited on big Les Moore. The husky catcher 
delivered a short single over second on 
which, by fast running, Jimmy scored. 
Snappy support helped Billy blank the var- 
sity in the last half, and the rhinies had won! 

“Got three ballplayers, anyhow,’’ com- 
mented Coach Phillips. ‘“Wideawake ball, 
Byers. You too, Armstrong.” 

On the way home from the game, the three 
boys talked over their.date with Hawkins. 
Les and Billy were curious about the 
stranger, described by Jimmy, but Jim's 
thoughts were chiefly of the changed atti- 
tude of Hawkins. Aftertwoincidents with the 
big fellow, rival for quarterback in football, 
he could not understand why Dory was so 
anxious to be friendly. 


Artes. dinner there was a fraternity 
meeting, called by Hilligoss, head of 
the house, and freshmen were barred. This 
left the three musketeers free to meet 
Hawkins, and they made their way to the 
Soda Keg. They found Hawkins, with the 
stranger, awaiting them. 

“Hi, felluhs,’’ said Hawkins, ‘‘C’mon back 
in one of these booths,” and he led the way 
to a booth with a table in it. “Meet Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. Watkins, this is Byers, and 
this is Moore, and this is Armstrong. Mr. 
Watkins is a baseball man, felluhs.”’ 

“Glad to meet you, boys,” said Watkins, 
shaking hands. ‘Wanted to talk to yuh, 
specially after seein’ yuh work this after- 


ING PHILIP, craftiest and most 
warlike of New England Indians, 
ended his wicked career in 1676. The 
people of New England drew a long 

breath and went back to their homely tasks, 
sure that never again would they have to 
resist attack from a horde of savages. 

But far jto the north, in Canada, the 
brave settlers had no such reason to feel safe. 
Many, if not all of them, were people of 
French blood. They came from the smiling 
vineyards and fields of sunny France into 
the grim northland. Battling for their lives 
against the rigor of the climate, and the 
craft and ferocity of the primitive inhabit- 
. ants, these people wrote a page full of 
glamour and courage into the history of our 
continent. 

As you travel, for instance, through the 
Province of Quebec you will hear French 
spoken all around you by the descendants of 
these people; and every one of the settle- 
ments that date from the days of New 
France has records of heroism on the part of 
its early inhabitants. Perhaps the best 
known of these stories is that of the young 
heroine of Verchéres—little Madeline of 
Castle Dangerous, who lived to be honored 
by the great monarch, Louis XIV. 

The village of Verchéres lay on the St. 
Lawrence River about twenty miles below 
Montreal. The Sieur de Verchéres had se- 


noon. Nice game yuh put up. I’m lookin’ for 
ballplayers, and asked Hawkins to round 
up some of his friends.” ; 

“Did he tell you we're friends of his?” 
demanded big Les, aggressively, with a 
meaning look at Hawkins. 

“Aw, we have a little row, now and then,” 
grinned Hawkins, uneasily. : 

“Bound to, in any hard game,’ said 
Watkins, and laughed in a friendly way. 
Jim Byers did not like the man. He seemed 
too oily. But he listened as Watkins con- 
tinued talking. “I’ve got a club in the In- 
dustrial League, Chicago territory. We play 
a good brand of ball, as Dory knows. He 
played second for me last year. But the 





**Just got a letter from Mr. Allison. He 
says he cannot take care of the expense 
next year’ 


league was a little too fast’ for us last sum- 
mer, and I gotta brace. Need a third base- 
man and a ketcher, and I can use another 
pitcher, too.” 

“Got any jobs in connection with your 
league?” asked Jimmy, thinking perhaps 
some big factory might give the players 
half-time work. 

“These are jobs,” grinned Hawkins, slily. 

“How do you mean?” asked Jim. 

“He means, this is a regular baseball 
league, playing to good crowds,” explained 
Watkins. ‘“‘To get good talent, we pay food 
salaries. I can offer each one of you boys 
fifty dollars a week and expenses when we're 
on the road. See? Not so bad, hey, for young 
felluhs still in college with their way to 
make?” 

“Save enough to go through school,” 
vouchsafed Dory Hawkins. 

“Oh, boy,” exclaimed the impulsive Les 
Moore, thinking he saw a way to save the 
family purse that was back of him. 

“Learn some baseball, too,”’ put in Billy. 
“Experience—” 

“You guys can make the grade,’’ said 
Watkins. ‘‘Play the same brand of ball yuh 
did today, and with Hawkins at second, and 
our other guys that can hit, we'll show the 
old league some steppin’. What say, boys? 
Heads-up guys like you felluhs might as 
well realize on what yuh got.” 





“But, here,” Jimmy objected, ‘“‘this would 
be professional baseball.” 

“Sure, that’s what I’m talkin’ about,” 
Watkins replied. “A lotta college boys pick 
up enough dough in the summer to—” 

“But they'd be ineligible for college 
games,’’ protested Jimmy. 

“Don’t be so dumb,” grinned Dory 
Hawkins. 

“Hawkins is playin’ here, ain’t he?” 
asked Watkins, smoothly. “Why? It’s easy. 
I don’t hire Hawkins. I sign up Jim Wil- 
kinson to play second base for me. I don’t 
know Hawkins at all, in the summer time. 
But with this other name—and_ besides, 
nobody in the crowds around Chicago is 
gona be watchin’ for you guys, or protest 
yuh for college stuff, see?” 

“It’s easy,” said Hawkins. ‘Like takin’ 
candy from a baby.” 

“«S’ the baby yells,” grinned Les. 

“All the star college players—’’ began 
Watkins, seeking to clinch his argument. 
He thought he saw the boys leaning away 
from his proposition, and he was right. 

‘Well, I’m not interested, for one,” said 
Jimmy Byers, decisively. ‘I’m hard up, and 
all that, but I’d rather not sign. Hawkins 
can if he likes. Or maybe Moore or Arm- 
strong. They need the money, too,” and he 
winked at Billy, whose father owned more 
property than he could keep track of per- 
sonally. “But I’m out.” 

“'Fraid yuh can’t make the grade?” 
sneered Hawkins. 

“No, I don’t know whether I could or 
not,”’ replied Jim, calmly. 

“Turn down fifty a week, all summer?” 
asked Watkins, in surprise. “I could give 
yuh a little bonus for signin’, see? Told 
Hawkins I'd slip him one if he got me some 
more 

“So that’s why he’s so friendly, hey?” 
thought Jimmy, to himself. Aloud, he in- 
terrupted. 

“Tt’s not a question of turning down fifty 
a week,” said Jimmy. “It’s a question of 
holding up eligibility. I came here to get an 
education, and the place has been good to 
me. Right now, I'd rather play ball for 
pos than make the fifty a week, much as 

need the money. Nope, not interested.” 

He stood up to go, feeling a deep disgust 
for Dory Hawkins. 

“Me neither,” said Les Moore, also risin: 
from the bench and sliding out from behin 
the little table. 

“"Bliged for the offer, anyhow,” chimed 
in Billy Armstrong. 

The three of them started away from the 
booth, when Hawkins called to them. 

“Say, you guys won’t say anything—” 
he began, flushing guiltily. 

“Nope,” responded Moore and Billy 
Armstrong at once, unwilling to admit they 
might be thought of as talebearers or spies. 
But Jimmy said nothing. He led the way out. 


EN ROUTE home again, Jimmy was 
lunged in gloom. Once more he was 
thinking of the loss of his friend, Mr. Allison, 
and the need for work during the summer. 
Fifty a week for twelve weeks, with savings 
out of it to add to his railroad scholarship— 
“Why so blue, kid?” asked Les. 


The Heroine of Castle 
Dangerous 


‘By BEATRICE GUNN 
Illustrated by Wut11aM M. Bercrr 


cured a grant from the king, and had sailed 
to occupy the land thus obtained, taking 
with him a number of people who were to be 
his tenants on the property. In the center of 
his land he built a fort. He was a soldier, and 
he knew how to take precautions. His 
seigneurie was well fortified—but so exposed 
was it to attack, so remote from all neigh- 
bors, that he called it ‘“‘Castle Dangerous.” 
In that castle, in the year 1678, his little 
daughter Madeline was born. 

Danger was the constant companion of 
this baby, as she grew up, and of all the other 
babies in the fort. Exhibitions of courage 
and resource were always before their eyes, 
and, when Madeline was about twelve years 
old, her own mother gave one that may have 
inspired the child later when faced by even 
deadlier peril. Madeline’s mother’s cour- 


age was displayed when, in the absence of 
her husband on an expedition of the cele- 
brated Regiment de Carnigan, the Indians 
seized the opportunity to attack. In spite 
of their cunning they could not catch the 
settlers unprepared, however, and Mme de 
Verchéres a ag ten of the fort and the 
settlers who had taken refuge in it. She kept 
up a bold front towards the savages and a 
firm demeanor towards the besieged, and she 
managed to withstand the assaults of the 
Iroquois, and to circumvent their cunning, 
so that they withdrew empty handed after a 
considerable siege, the details of which have 
not come down to us. 


ADELINE’S own demonstration of su- 
preme heroism began on October 22, 
1692, when she was fourteen. This was a 


“You look like a sick beggar,” said Billy, 
‘instead of a man that could afford to turn 
ety six hundred dollars for three months 

ay.” 

‘ And Jimmy told his troubles. Les scoffed 
at them. Jim, he said, had the world by the 
tail. He should worry if he didn’t get all 
the time for study. He'd find some way out. 
And that railroad scholarship, anyhow, 
certainly didn’t demand straight A work 
and a lot of outside reading and study 


to boot. 

“Lay off the kid, Les,” demanded Billy 
Armstrong. “I been thinkin’, and he’s got 
to use his head. Where’d you and I be if we 
didn’t have anybody back of us, hey?” 

“Oh, can that stuff,” ordered Jim Byers, 
sturdily. “I’m-no saint, but I don’t intend 
to make money playing ball, and then live 
a lie, and tell lies about it, for three more 
years to play baseball and football here at 
Jordan. It’s one thing to play for the love 
of it, and something else again for the money 
there is in it.” 

They approached the fraternity house 
just then, and the discussion ended. 

“Hi, kids, where yuh been?’’ demanded 
big Hilly Hilligoss, at the door. ‘‘Meeting's 
over, and we been looking for you.” 

“Just been turning down a handsome 
offer to play professional baseball all sum- 
mer,” exclaimed Billy, with a mock air of 
righteous importance. 

“Yeah, that’s good,” jeered Hilly. “But 
say, Jim, I got you all fixed up!” 

“What for?” queried Jim, dully. 

“T mean, the bunch has,” Hilligoss ex- 
plained. ‘‘Listen—s'pose we give you a job 
waitin’ table here at the house for next year. 
— your board. Will that let you by all 
right?” 


- “Gee whiz,” began Jimmy, “I wasn’t 
asking for any help—” 

“But you got it, just the same,’ ex- 
claimed Hilligoss. ‘What do you say?” 

“Aw, he don’t want to be any waiter,” 
put in Billy. The idea of carrying dishes 
appalled him, with his background of 
luxurious home surroundings. 

“No, of course not,’’ Les Moore added. 

“Why not?” demanded Jimmy, militantly. 
“Certainly I do, Hilly, and by George I 
certainly appreciate what the gang wants 
to do for me. I'll take the old job. I can 
sling hash—” 

“Further’n I can throw a_ baseball,” 
yelled Les Moore, noisily. “Atta old kid, 
im. ” 


“Not ashamed to work,” declared Jimmy, 
flushing. ‘‘Might as well get used to it, 
because it looks like I’ve got a long sentence 
of it ahead of me. And that reminds me, 
I got to write a letter.” 

“Accepting a swell position somewhere?” 
jeered Billy. 

“Sure,” Jimmy rejoined, grinning. ‘‘Ac- 
cepting a position as office boy in a railroad 
office, at nine dollars a week, maybe.” 

“I wouldn’t work for that little money,” 
said Billy. ‘‘My dad would give you a job 
at three times—” 

“Yeah?” drawled Jim. “But you see, 
Bill, I'll work at this a while for the love of 
it; like baseball. And after a while I'll 
work at it for real money.” 


sufficiently mature age in those days for her 


’ to be left alone in charge of the family. Her 


father was away soldiering, and her mother 
was absent on a journey. Madeline herself 
had gone down to the river, at some distance 
from the fort, to await the arrival of some 
friends from Montreal, and the settlers were 
busily engaged in the fields. The fort was 
occupied by only two soldiers, Madeline’s 
younger brothers, and some women and 
children; for the danger at that time was 
anticipated from the English colonists of 
Massachusetts, who, under the picturesque 
and energetic Sir William Phips, a native of 
Maine who had earned knighthood at the 
hands of James II, were then threatening the 
larger French settlements. 

But the Iroquois decided to take advan- 
tage of the absence of the soldiers from the 
smaller places, and suddenly Madeline heard 
shots from the fields where the people were 
working, accompanied by other sounds that 
told only too certainly that the savages had 
made one of their sudden attacks and were 
at their terrible work of butchery. sia 

“Run, mademoiselle—the Iroquois: 
shouted the brave man who had accom- 
panied Madeline to the river, and who seems 
to have given his life to divert some of the 
savages from her. Madeline turned at his 
shout and saw about fifty Indians only 4 
few yards away. Unshaken by the terrible 
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fate it then seemed impossible to escape, she 
darted instantly towards the fort, matching 
her speed against that of trained warriors 
accustomed to vie with the deer in fleetness. 
Fear must have driven her to extraordinary 
efforts, for she began to draw away from her 
pursuers, and they started shooting at her 
to prevent her escape. “The bullets,” she 
says in her frank and modest narrative, 
“began to whistle about my ears, and this 
made the time seem very long.” 

As she approached the fort she began to 
call for help, but she did so in vain. The two 
soldiers had become terror ‘stricken and had 
betaken themselves to the blockhouse to 
hide; two women were standing before the 
wide open gate, shrieking over the loss of 
their husbands, whom they had just seen 
slaughtered in the fields; and the children 
and women inside were screaming in concert 
with them. All this, added to the blood- 
curdling yells of the triumphant savages and 
the agonized cries of the dying, might well 
have paralyzed with fear an older and more 
experienced person than a girl of barely 
fourteen, but Madeline never thought of 
surrendering to despair or panic, and when a 
savage almost intercepted her and seized her 
by the kerchief she wore about her neck she 
had strength enough to tear loose from his 
grasp and leave him behind with the ker- 
chief in his hand. 


VW HEN she finally reached the fort, she 

hustled the terrified women inside, 
closed the gate and started at once to make 
the place ready for the siege. There were two 
buildings, a fort and a blockhouse, and these 
buildings were connected by a covered 
passageway and surrounded by a wall made 
of upright poles from which issued projec- 
tions known as bastions, these latter being 
designed to enable the besieged to fire along 
the wall. The bastions were the most exposed 
and dangerous positions. 

Her first attention was to the wall, and 
she found many things that required im- 
mediate action. The most insistent was sev- 
eral holes where poles had fallen down and 
left openings through which a savage could 
easily squeeze. She had nobody of any 
strength to help her, for the soldiers were 
still in the blockhouse, but she went herself 
to work and dragged great poles from the 
wood pile and set them up firmly in the gaps, 
aided only by her two young brothers, 
Louis, who was twelve years old, and Alex- 
ander, two years younger. 

After doing everything that seemed im- 

rative about the walls and the fort; she 

urried to the blockhouse, and there her 
— and determination were severely 
tested, as her physical strength had been 
in the fort. She found the two soldiers there, 
for it was the safest place, as its thick walls 
had only small openings through which 
those inside could fire without being exposed, 
and it could not be attacked till the fort was 
taken. One soldier was crouching in a corner 
in utter panic, and the other was in the act 














She was dozing with her head on a table 
when a soldier roused her 


of touching a match to a powder magazine. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Madeline sternly. 

“Blow us all up,” he answered; for he 
knew the terrible tortures inflicted by the 
Iroquois on their captives, and he preferred 
a quick death to such protracted agonies. 

“You are a miserable coward,” said 
Madeline scornfully; “get out of this place 
at once.” 

The soldier was ashamed of himself, and 
he slunk back to the fort, while Madeline 
turned to the other soldier and the needs of 
the blockhouse. As far as the latter was con- 
cerned, there was little she could do, for its 
solid structure and secure position made it 
much less vulnerable than the more exposed 








fort. She therefore, by mingling rebuke and 
encouragement, stirred the other soldier 
into-a more resolute state of mind and, tak- 
ing him with her, returned to the fort to 
unite the feeble garrison in a determination 
not only to resist but to resist successfully. 
She intended to save the lives of those in the 
fort, but she had a patriotic motive as well 
as an instinct of self-preservation to inspire 
her, for she knew that, if the savages suc- 
ceeded in taking one of the white man’s 
citadels, they would be encouraged to attack 
others, and so she felt she was Tuieadiog her 
race as well as herself and her companions. 

Her plan was to deceive the Indians by 
leading them to believe that a large force 
was concealed in the fort and was inviting 
attack, for she knew how suspicious they 
were, and how readily they would suspect 
a‘ruse and consider apparent weakness a 
trick to lead them into exposing themselves. 

She could not carry this too far, however; 
so she put on a man’s hat, arranged her hair 
like a man’s and mustered her armed forces. 
These consisted of the two soldiers, her two 
young brothers and an old man of eighty. 
To these five she spoke, although what she 
said was addressed to her brothers, who, she 
felt, would be more likely to feel as she did. 

“If we do not stand bravely by our posts 
and keep the fort out of the hands of the 
Indians,” she said, “the whole country will 
be in danger.” 

Inspired by this exhibition of determina- 
tion, the soldiers placed themselves on the 
walls, as did Madeline, her brothers and the 
old man; and they all began to fire ‘at the 
Indians, who were still hunting down and 
murdering the survivors of those surprised 
in the fields. The routine of the garrison 
when occupied by its full complement of 
soldiers was accurately imitated. They even, 
fired the cannon, partly to impress the sav- 
ages, and partly to warn some soldiers who 
were hunting at a distance. Everything was 
done that Madeline thought would make 
the Indians believe that the fort was well 
defended but was concealing its full strength, 
and she even made use of the terrified 
women to further this deception, calling to 
them from the bastions, and holding con- 
versations with them that kept up their 
hopes and at the same time misled the In- 
dians by making them think the other per- 
sons in the fort were soldiers. 

The effect of Madeline’s measures was to 
cause the cautious savages to withdraw to 
a distance and observe the fort from cover, 
leaving any attack till night, when it could 
be carried out more safely and with greater 
likelihood of success. Madeline knew that 
this would be their course; but she was 
greatly disturbed by the arrival of the friends 
for whom she had been waiting when sur- 
naa M. Fontaine and his wife, who came 
rom Montreal in a canoe. 

She determined to save these people. She 
called for volunteers to go to the river and 
escort them to the fort, but none of her force 
had the courage to risk going. Undaunted, 
she went herself, alone, to the landing place, 
met them and had them march before her 
to the fort. The suspicious savages, incredu- 
lous of such bravery, stood idly watching 
her, sure that it was a trick to decoy them 
within range of the guns of the fort, just as 
Madeline believed they would. 

Reinforced by these newcomers, Madeline 
now gave orders that the savages should be 
fired at as often as they showed themselves, 
to impress on them that an alert and aggres- 
sive attitude was being maintained at the 
fort, and to make them think that even a 
night attack might not be safe. But the 
savages were not the only enemy she now 
had to contend with, for a terrible storm 
arose, and she saw that she would have to 
spend the night on the exposed bastions, 
watching lest the savages should resort to 
their favorite trick of attacking under cover 
of storm and darkness. 

Calling her troops together,—there were 
but six of them,—she addressed them in this 
fashion: ‘“‘God has saved us today from the 
hands of our enemies, but we must take care 
not to fall into the hands of the savages to- 
night. I will take charge of the fort with an 
old man of eighty and another who has 
never fired a gun; and you, Pierre Fontaine, 
with La Bonté and Gachet (our two sol- 
diers), will go to the blockhouse with the 
women and children, because that is the 
strongest place; and if I am taken, don’t 
surrender, even if I am cut to pieces and 
burned before your eyes.” 

After the retirement of the others to the 
warmth and relative security of the block- 
house, Madeline placed her young brothers 
on two of the bastions and put the old man 
on a third, and she herself took a fourth. 


From these positions, in spite of wind, snow 
and hail, they an to exchange regular 
calls of “‘All’s well” with the blockhouse, to 
impress the Indians, who afterwards con- 
fessed that they were so completely deceived 
by this evidence of the presence of a full 
garrison that they abandoned their plan to 
attack and capture the fort during the night. 


‘THAT terrible night was not to pass with- 
out alarm, however, for about one o’clock 
one occupant of a bastion called out, “I hear 
something.”’ Madeline at once went to try 
to find out what it was, and, by the help of 
the snow, which was thick on the ground, 
she was able to make out the remnants of 
the cattle that the savages had not captured. 
The others wanted to open the gates at once 
to let them in, but Madeline was more 
cautious, and said, ‘God forbid!” 

She was afraid of a trick by the savages, 
who were very likely to be following the 
cattle, and only waiting for a chance to rush 
the fort when it was opened to receive them. 


But the strain on the young commander 
was beyond endurance. She did not dare 
to go to sleep for forty-eight hours, or to 
leave the exposed bastion for a whole week, 
except to inspect the blockhouse. This was 
more than human nature can stand, and to- 
wards the end of the siege she constantly fell 
asleep through utter weariness that no 
spirit could resist. 

On one such occasion as this she was doz- 
ing, with a gun in her hands and her head 
on the table, when somebody on a bastion 
heard a slight sound and called out: “Qui 
vive?” Then he seemed to hear somebody 
calling from the river, and he rushed to 









As soon as Madeline met the lieutenant, she saluted him and said, 
“*Monsieur, I surrender my arms to you’’ 


She therefore was very careful to investigate 
fully before she let the cattle in, but eventu- 
ally she did so, stationing her two brothers 
beside the open gate, with loaded and 
primed muskets to repel any attempted 
rush. In this way she met this emergency, 
recovering some of the cattle, and showing 
herself prudent as well as courageous and 
resourceful. 

Daylight comes late on stormy October 
mornings in Canada, even if it is not ar- 
dently longed for, as it was by those besieged 
in the citadel of Verchéres; but at length it 
came, and it brought with it temporary 
relief from terrible suspense. Everybody 
grew more confident, and some began to 
share something of Madeline’s courage and 
determination. But Marguerite, Fontaine’s 
wife, was an exception. She cried and in- 
sisted that her husband should take her to 
another fort, and she exhibited a timidity 
and an inability to understand the realities 
of the situation that made Madeline’s task 
of keeping up the morale of the garrison 
much more difficult. Fontaine informed his 
wife that he would never leave the fort while 
Madeline remained in it, and the young 
heroine answered that she would never 
abandon it, and that the Indians must not 
be allowed to gain possession of it and think 
themselves capable of taking the white 
man’s strongholds. 

An hysterical and selfish woman was the 
least of Madeline’s troubles, however, for 
she had to maintain a vigilant watch, and 
she had also to keep up such a display that 
the savages would be deceived as to the 
number of soldiers in the fort. She was suc- 
cessful in this, for the Indians, though they 
hung around for a full week, never attacked 
or even approached the fort. 


Madeline, the resort in every emergency. 
She roused herself and investigated, and in 
a short time she found that it was Lieuten- 
ant de la Monniére, with a force of forty 
men, who was approaching cautiously and 
calling from a distance, because he did not 
know whether French or savages occupied 
the fort. 

The besieging Iroquois had fled at the ap- 
proach of the armed force, so Madeline went 
alone down to the river to meet him, taking 
the precaution to place a guard at the gate 
of the fort. 

As soon as she met the lieutenant, she 
saluted him in military fashion, and said, 
“Monsieur, I surrender my arms to you.” 
“They have been in good hands,” gallantly 
replied the young officer. Whereupon Made- 
line, with the calm confidence we should ex- 
pect of such a resolute character, said 
quietly, ‘“‘Better than you think.” And we 
who have heard what she did must agree 
that she spoke truly, and that few hands 
could wield arms more effectively than hers, 
fewer spirits rise equal to every emergency 
as hers did. 

Her heroism was recognized by the French 
oa. and at length she was pensioned 

or life, was presented with a gold medal com- 
memorating her courage, and was embodied 
in the annals of New France as one of the 
most intrepid heroines in its stirring history. 

She survived to be an old lady of nearly 
eighty, and she had many other adventures 
that are related with pride by her descend- 
ants of today. In fact, all Canadians are 

roud of the little French girl who so gal- 
antly defended her home, and both French 
and Canadian poets and historians have 
paid glowing tributes to the dauntless 
“Heroine of Castle Dangerous.” 
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T was Sally’s voice over the phone. 
“Lois, you simply must come! It is just 
going to be a little week-end affair. 
Your mother won’t mind your coming 

over on Friday afternoon and staying until 
Monday morning, will she?” 

“But, Sally, I'll be the only one there who 
isn’t a member of the family,” .Lois pro- 
tested. “‘I’ll feel so like a—an interloper!” 

“No, you won’t. Larry’s here, and he’s 
not a member of the family.” 

Lois didn’t know how she liked. this. 
“Pairing me with a burglar!’ she said with 
pretended indignation. “By the way, how 
is he?”’ 

“Oh, he’s lots better! He’s up and walking 
about the house now. He'll be leaving us 
soon I suppose.” 

Lois still hesitated over her answer. 
“Sally, what did you mean by saying this is 
to be a business house-party and not just a 
pleasure one?” she asked. 

“I meant, Father is calling the family 
together for a purpose. He wants to talk 
with all his brothers and sisters about our 
Reynolds picture. The way people gossiped 
at the fair about its being a fake is getting 
on his nerves. And he’s going to tell every- 
body how you and I solved the meaning of 
those scratches on the frame and show them 
what the words say. And then Grandma is 
going to present ceremoniously you and me 
with the prize she has promised for years to 
whoever could solve that puzzle. So you see 
you'll have to come.” 

When on Tuesday of the past week the 
girls had made the accidental discovery of 
the meaning of the inscription on the gold 
picture frame that enclosed the famous 
Orme portrait they had been undecided 
whether to tell anybody about it or not. 
The puzzling words had interested them so 
much that they were half a mind to keep it 
all a secret and work it out for themselves 
before they told a soul. But on second 
thought Sally felt that this would be wrong, 
and she had told her father and mother and 
the others in the house with her—even 
Larry. And now Judge Orme was calling the 
rest of the family together to tell them. And 
éld Mrs. Orme was to present the long 
deferred prizes. Of course Lois wanted to be 
there. 

-“T’ll come,” she answered as soon as she 
heard this. ‘‘I may not be able to accompany 
you home from school, but I’ll be there on 
F vom Put a plate for me on the supper 
table.” 


ON Friday afternoon the guests began to 
arrive early, and Sally helped her 
mother receive them, as Isabel had gone toa 
party. The first to come was Sally’s Aunt 
Becky, a fat middle-aged person witha deep. 
throaty chuckle. She liked to talk and hardly 
ever stopped. As Sally took her to her room 
on her arrival she began telling of some 
amusing incident that had ‘occurred on the 
train, and when she and Sally had both 
laughed over it she began right at the begin- 
ning and told it again. The fact that Sally 
had laughed the first time made her think 
that of course she would enjoy it just as 
much the second and she repeated every 
detail. They both laughed some more, and 
then Aunt Becky told it a third time. This 
was a habit of the good-natured lady. She 
wanted to be amusing,—to laugh and to 
make others laugh,—and since she had little 
to tell she had to make that little go a long 
way. The older girls in 
the family wouldn’t bear LAS 
with her. When she oat 
began repeating some- ; 
thing she had just told, 
Isabel or Ruth or 
Eugenia would stop her 
short by saying a bit 
rudely, ‘Yes, we got it 
the first time!’’ But Sally 
always laughed just as 
merrily, if not a little 
more so, on the fifth 
telling as on the first. 
Sally was a great favorite 
with her Aunt Becky! 
A story was inter- 
rupted today on only the 
third telling by the ar- 
rival of more guests, and 
soon Sally was escorting 
her Aunt Margaret to 
her room. Aunt Mar- 
garet was chic and gay 
and interesting, but she 
had her foibles too. She 
liked to tell you how to 
dothings, and had hardly 
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Sally felt rather weak-kneed as she turned to face her assembled relatives. A grin 
from Lois and silent hand-clapping from Larry nerved her 


ot her hat off today before she had followed 
lly into her own little room and was ad- 
miring her new furniture (bought for her on 
her last birthday) and telling her the bed 
ought to be where the bureau was and the 
desk in the opposite corner and the rug laid 
crosswise instead of lengthwise. When she 
gave Isabel advice of this kind Isabel didn’t 
like it and was just as apt as not to say that 
she preferred things arranged according to 
her own ideas. But Sally always followed 
Aunt Margaret’s suggestions, since she ap- 
preciated the interest she showed. Sally was 
a great favorite with her Aunt Margaret! 

Thus they came, uncles, aunts and 
cousins, and when Lois arrived about five 
o’clock the house was already full of people. 
And a boy with bright red hair but a some- 
what pale face was circulating among the 
guests and by his lively tongue and cheerful 
disposition making himself well liked by all. 
This, Lois realized at first sight, was the 
young man who, on her last visit but one, 
had arrived so unexpectedly in the storm 
and received Grandmother Orme’s bullet in 
his shoulder. His identity was still a mystery. 
Was a young burglar a member of the house- 
party? 

“T want to meet that boy,” Lois told 
Sally as soon as she came in. 

“Why, haven’t you met him yet!’ Sally 
exclaimed in surprise. 

“No, I haven’t. The only time last week 
that I was out here he was asleep. And, con- 
sidering that I helped lug him to the couch 
and tie up his shoulder the night he was hurt, 
I think its time we were being formally 
introduced.” 

“Oh, you want to be formally introduced, 
do you?” her friend jeered lightly. “Very 
well then. Larry, come here!” 
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Sally's Aunt Becky was a fat middle-aged person who 
liked to talk and hardly ever stopped 


Larry came at her call, and Sally drew 
herself up and assumed a dignified air. 

“Miss Wheeler, permit me to present Mr. 
Oliver; Mr. Oliver, Miss Wheeler!’’ she said 
in her stateliest tone. 

“Delighted, Miss Wheeler,”’ replied Mr. 
Oliver, bowing low. ‘‘Charmed!”’ 

Lois looked a little embarrassed. ‘‘Sally, 
you are so foolish!”’ she protested. ‘‘You talk 
like a goose.” 

“Well, what did you want?” Sally de- 
manded. “You said a formal introduction. 
But if you want an informal one, I can supply 
that too: Lois, Larry; Larry, Lois! How’s 
that?” 

“Very euphonious,” her friend admitted. 

Thus Lois and Larry became acquainted, 
and Lois found herself liking him quite as 
much as Sally did. The three were so near of 
an age that they instinctively leagued 
together in the overcrowded house, and 
their friendship ripened accordingly. Lois 
told Sally in private that it was absolutely 
silly to imagine that nice boy a “baby- 
bandit,” and Sally agreed with her. But 
both girls knew in their hearts that suspicion 
still hung heavily around him. That had 
never cleared away in the slightest degree. 

It was after supper that night that Judge 
Orme assembled his family in the parlor 
and began to tell them why he had asked 
them all to run down for the week-end. 

“We all grew up under this portrait of a 
fair lady whom we have always believed to 
be an ancestress of our family painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century,” the lawyer said, waving 
a hand toward the picture on the wall. 
“And we have good proof of the fact in a 
note from Sir Joshua himself and in other 
documents of absolute authenticity. But 
when the picture was exhibited at the state 
fair recently many art critics called me on 
the phone or came personally to see me 
afterwards and insisted that it is a fake— 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds never painted a 
portrait like that one.” 

“How absurd!” 

“The very idea!” 

“Of course Reynolds painted it!” 

Thus commented the aunts and uncles in 
high indignation. 

“T agree with you,” went on the Judge. 
“I can’t believe we've been deceived all 
these years. I’m sure the portrait is a genuine 
Reynolds. Yet there is some kind of a puzzle 
about it which we must all join in to clear 
up. I am going to ask my youngest daugh- 
ter, Sally, to take the floor and tell you a 
few things which she and her chum Lois 
Wheeler have discovered about this picture 
in the last ten days.” 

“Me?” cried Sally aghast. For she had 
been sitting cosily in a corner with Lois and 
Larry without the slightest idea that her 
father was going to call on her to do any 
talking. She thought he would tell it ail 
himself. 

“Nobody can relate it better than you, 





Sally,” her father insisted, smiling at her 
dismayed expression. ‘‘Come over here 
where I am and face your audience.” 

Though they were all her relatives with 
whom she chatted quite easily singly they 
became suddenly terrifying when taken in 
the aggregate this way, and Sally felt rather 
weak-kneed as she marched over to the 
hearth where her father stood and turned her 
back on the grate fire to face her aunts, 
uncles and cousins. They looked so scowl- 
ingly at her that she felt quite guilty, though 
it was only because they were worried and 
not at all because they were annoyed with 
her who-was decidedly the family favorite, 
A grin from Lois and a little silent hand- 
clapping from Larry nerved her to her duty. 

“The first thing that started me to think- 
ing that there might be a mystery about the 
picture occurred at the fair,” Sally began. 
“While I was keeping the art booth a nice- 
looking stranger came in to see the Reynolds 
— and when he saw it he said it was 
ug vy” 
“Ugly!” gasped several voices. “Our 
beautiful ancestress ugly?” 

“He said it was ugly because it didn’t 
have any expression except a sort of simper. 
Of course I was real mad at him, but he just 
laughed at me and went away. Well, when 
he had gone a girl friend of mine, who has 
just come back from a summer abroad, came 
along and said that my ancestress was 
wearing the crown of Great Britain on her 
head, that it was just exactly like the one 

ueen Victoria wore at her coronation except 
that it didn’t have the little red cap of 
estate under it. Then—”’ 

“Sally, this is nonsense!” 
interrupted. 

“I haven’t told you all yet,’’ Sally in- 
formed the speaker. “In fact I’m just 
beginning. About this time the picture fell 
off its nail, and I just did manage to catch 
it in time to prevent any injury. Lois and I 
set it against the wall upside down, and that 
is how we found out the meaning of those 
marks on the frame—the inscription that 
has always been supposed to be a motto in a 
foreign language!”’ 


somebody 


ques amazement and incredulity was 
manifested at this point that Judge Orme 
had to corroborate Sally’s announcement. 

“Tt really was just plain English upside 
down,” the Judge explained. “I couldn't 
believe it when Sally first told me, but she 
proved to me that she was right, as you shall 
see for yourselves later on. But meanwhile 
let her continue her story. Tell what the 
inscription says, Sally!’ 

“Tt says, ‘Oh Simon, this is sin, it is, it is!’"”” 
Sally related. ‘‘And when Lois and I read 
that we naturally got to thinking that this 
person named Simon must have done some- 
thing very wrong at some time and that it 
somehow concerned the picture, or the inscrip- 
tion wouldn’t have been made on the gold 
oo frame. And we guessed, too, that 

imon must have resented that written 
rebuke,—the handwriting on the wall, Lois 
called it!—and that he had had the picture 
turned in its frame so as to put the scratches 
out of sight. That he could do that at will 


‘seemed to point to his being a member of the 


family, and so that night I asked Father if 
anybody in our family had ever been named 
Simon? He said his grandfather—my great- 
grandfather—was named Simon Orme, and 
this started Lois Ree me on pow long 
investigation without saying anything to 
ps a about it. . 

“We learned that Simon Orme was the 
son of the girl in the picture, and Lois 
suggested that maybe the girl herself had 
scratched the words on the frame. But we 
soon found out that this couldn’t be so 
because Grandma told me, when I asked 
her in a casual way, that the big gold frame 
wasn’t purchased until after the death of the 
lady in the picture. She said that Grandpa 
told her that the portrait had been very 
modestly framed at first but that his father— 
Simon, you understand !—bought the grand 
gold one after his mother died. Then I got to 
wondering what sort of a man this Simon 
Orme was and I asked Father and Grandma 
to tell me everything they'd ever heard about 
him. Because, you see, Lois and I had got to 
thinking that maybe he sold the picture of 
his mother to get some money for gambling 
debts, or something, and—”’ 

“Oh, no, no, Sally,” one of her uncles 
broke in. “Old Simon was no gambler. His 
reputation was irreproachable. He was rich, 
too, and in no need of money. After his 
death the war came and carried away most 
of the property he left his children, but in his 
day the family was in excellent circum- 
stances. Besides, the old chap was as proud as 
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Lucifer of his family. To have sold an heir- 
loom would have been a major crime in his 
estimation.” 

“Yes, that’s what I learned,’’ Sally ad- 
mitted with a sigh. ‘“‘And there Lois and I 
had to give ¥ the puzzle. We had been so 
sure at first that Simon had been hard up 
and had sold the picture and replaced it with 
a cheap copy that we were quite discon- 
cerned to discover that he was rich enough 
not to need money and eaten up with family 
pride besides. But he couldn't have been 
really good, even if his reputation was, 
because somebody called him a sinner in 
plain English on this picture frame.” __ 

One of the uncles got up from his chair to 
scrutinize the portrait more critically than 
he had ever done before. 

“An exquisite face, perfect in feature, but 
she does look rather dumb,’”’ he mused 
aloud. “‘If she were living today some beauty 
contest judge would make her Miss America, 
since beauty without brains seems to be our 
national standard. But why have we never 
noticed before the great magnificence of the 
jewels this girl is wearing! No wonder that 
little friend of Sally’s thought this tiara 
looked like a royal crown, though of course 
it is ridiculous to say it is the English crown! 
And surely none but queens and empresses 
wear necklaces, rings, bracelets and earrings, 
like these. Wherever did she get them, I 
wonder? And if she had them once what 
became of them afterwards?” 

“Maybe she just borrowed them to have 
her picture painted,’”’ Mrs. Winifred Orme 
suggested. 

He nodded slowly. ‘Yes, that must have 
been the way of it. But what very powerful, 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—This thoroughly delightful 
reminiscence of Hudson Maxim, one of America’s 
most famous inventors, written by Doctor Stephens 
in the form of a short story, is absolutely true. It is 
of particular interest at this time, for Hudson 
Maxim passed away on 
May 6 cf this year. He 
leaves behind him along 
life of brilliant achieve- 
ment. Hudson Maxim 
was born in Orneville, 
Me., in 1853. After 
work in the printing and 
publishing business, he 
became interested in the 
manufacture of firearms 
and explosives. He was 
the first to manufacture 
smokeless powder in 
America. He invented 
maximite, the first high 
explosive to be fired 
through heavy armor 
plate,and,likehis 
brother, Sir Hiram 
Maxim, who became a 
naturalized British subject, made or perfected 
many important inventions connected with ‘fire- 
arms and explosives. When he died, Hudson 
Maxim was chief consulting engineer in the Du 
Pont de Nemours plant at Wilmington, Del. 





Keystone Photo 


Hudson Maxim 


T was a rough afternoon in March, and 
as night came on snow began to fall. 
Sad weather for the too early robins 
and bluebirds! But indoors at the Old 

Squire’s, all was bright and cheery. Just as 
we were sitting down to supper there came 
a knock at the door, which Ellen made 
haste to answer, thinking that Kate Edwards 
had ventured over to spend the evening and 
stay all night with us. 

But it was not Catherine who stood 
there coated with snow, though in the 
obscurity at the outer door Ellen thought 
so and cried, ‘‘Come right in, Kate, and let 
me brush you!” She suddenly perceived 
that it wasn’t Kate at all, but a young man, 
a stranger, carrying a heavy valise. 

“Thank you,” the unknown exclaimed 
with a laugh. ‘“‘My name isn’t ‘Kate.’ But 
I should be awfully glad to come in and be 
brushed; and I should think it a kindness if 
the folks would put me up for the night.” 

I went to the door; I saw a youth of 
medium height, whose eye still twinkled at 
the thought of the mistake he had caused. 
“Hope I didn’t alarm the young lady,’’ he 
said. “I’m a book canvasser. I am pre- 
senting a work called The Polar and Tropi- 
cal Worlds, and also the Fireside Visitor, 
with which I give a fine chromo. 

“I expected to reach the town of P— 
tonight,” he continued. “I have relatives 
there. But the storm has set in so tough I 
should be very glad to be taken in till 
morning—and pay what is right. My name 
is Maxim, Hudson Maxim. I am a student 
at the Kent’s Hill Seminary, but have been 
teaching school this winter and am now 
canvassing to help out with my expenses.” 

I asked him in and brushed him off, and 


rich, obliging, friends she must have had to 
be able to borrow such jewels! And what did 
her son do that was a sin?”’ 


A’ this point Grandmother Orme arose 
and took the floor for the purpose of 
presenting to Sally and Lois the prizes she 
had long promised to whoever could solve 
the puzzle of that inscription on the picture 
frame. She began by quoting the old jingle, 
“Simple Simon met a pieman going to the 
fair,”” and went on to say that a descendant 
of this very same Simon had also attended a 
fair and while there had made a strange dis- 
covery, solving a puzzle which had daunted 
all his “simple” relatives for many years, 
thus showing that the wits of the family were 
at last improving. She made them all laugh 
in spite of the uneasiness everybody was 
feeling about the picture, and they ap- 
plauded enthusiastically when the speech 
came to an end and Grandmother lifted a 
pair of pearl earrings from a bed of violet 
velvet and gave one to Sally and the other 
to Lois. But Judge Orme took possession of 
both of them, saying he would have the 
pearls set in finger-rings for the girls. Then 
the formality of the occasion ended and 
everybody began to move about and 
talk. But the talk was all of the picture 
puzzle. 

Sally and Lois and Larry talked of it, too, 
as they sat on a long sofa at one side of the 
parlor. It was the same sofa to which the 
boy had been carried after he was shot a 
little more than two weeks before, but this 
did not serve to warn the girls that they 
should be careful what they said to him. It is 
difficult to think evil of a person you’ve just 


supped with and with whom you have been 
chatting and laughing for hours. 

“Sally,” said Larry with pretended 
pique, “why did you try to hide from me the 
name of the artist who painted that picture? 
When I asked you who it was you said it was 
somebody I’d or never heard of. Now 
why did you think I had never heard of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds?” 

“How could I know?” Sally retorted 
demurely. ‘‘I dare say there are numbers of 
people who never heard of him.” 

“Oh, yes, and there are numbers of people 
who never heard of Columbus or Shake- 
speare, but I’m not one of them. I’m very 
highly educated.” 

“Well, I wish you’d bend your highly 
educated mind to explaining the mystery 
that seems to hang around the picture,” she 
countered. “There are no less than three 
riddles to unravel. First, why do people say 
it is a fake, when we know Sir Joshua painted 
a picture of my great-great-grandmother and 
have every reason to suppose this is it? 
Second, where did my great-great-grand- 
mother get all those gorgeous jewels (and 
what looks like a royal crown) in order to 
have Sir Joshua paint her picture in them? 
And third, what did her son Simon do to 
cause somebody to scratch on the picture- 
frame, ‘Oh Simon, this is sin, it is, it is!’ 
I'll tell you what let’s us do,” she added 
eagerly without giving anybody time to 
answer. “‘Let’s each of us three make up a 
story tonight that will explain all the puzzles 
and tomorrow tell them to the others. Per- 


haps in that way we'll get hold of a real idea 


to work on.” 
“T’ve got no imagination,” protested Lois. 


Hudson Maxim's Fist Fight 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Illustrated by Duptey G. SuMMERs 
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The moment I appeared in the outer door young Coleman shouted, ‘I stump 
you out here!” 


when Ellen had laid a place at table the 
stranger sat down to supper with us. Thus 
it was that we made the acquaintance of 
Hudson Maxim, whose name with that of 
his older brother, Hiram, was destined in 
after years to become well-nigh as celebrated 
in the world of science and invention as the 
name of Thomas Edison, Robert Fulton, 
Samuel Morse or even Ben Franklin himself. 

To us, however, he was merely a youthful 
itinerant, overtaken by a snowstorm. 
Smokeless powder, and a dozen other now 
world-famous discoveries were still in- 
cubating in the brain of an impecunious 
Maine student. At that time he was a thick- 
set, rugged youth not much above middle 
height, but evidently strong and active. It 
is now my impression that he had light- 
colored hair and blue eyes; but I saw him 
in the evening and I can’t be sure. 

“T guess I must be some relation of yours,” 
our guest said at length. “My mother’s 
maiden name was Stevens,—Harriet Stevens, 
—and she is thebest woman that ever lived!” 





Joel Pierson, the schoolmaster in our 
district, boarded at the Old Squire’s, but 
had gone to take supper at the Edwards 
farm that evening. He and Catherine came 
in, however, just as we left the table. I 
presented our chance visitor to them, and 
then we all adjourned to the sitting-room, 
where a good fire was burning in the fire- 
place. When I introduced him to Kate, he 
said abruptly, ‘“‘You’re a pretty girl’’— at 
which she regarded him a little oddly, then 
replied, ‘‘Thank you. But there are different 
opinions as to that.” Ellen and she exchanged 
amused glances. 

I remarked that our visitor was a student 
at Kent’s Hill Seminary, where Cousin 
Theodora had recently attended school, and 
when I named her young Maxim exclaimed 
at once that he had known her well. ‘‘She 
was a fine scholar and an awfully nice girl. 
Everybody there loved her; but I’m afraid 
she didn’t think much of me.” 

“Why not?” Catherine asked. 

“Well, I tried to make up to her a little 





“T couldn’t make up a story to save my life.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, Lois! And it will be 
such fun! You'll do it, won’t you, Larry?” 

“Ll spin a yarn for you that will surprise 
you half to death,”’ he promised her. 

“Pll do my best,” added Lois. 

“All right then; it is a pledge! Tomorrow 
we'll tell what theories we’ve manufactured 
in the night. Now I’m going over yonder and 
take a real good look at the picture to help 
me think up a tale about it.” 

She crossed the floor and stood for so long 
under her ancestress’ portrait that Lois rose 
in curiosity and joined her. 

““What’s the matter, Sally? You seem 
bypestios by the picture!”’ 

lly did not seemto hear herand continued 
to stand spellbound under the portrait until 
Lois touched her arm and repeated the 
question. 

“Lois,” answered Sally soberly, ‘‘the last 
time I looked real closely at this portrait 
there were two bracelets—two beautiful 
emerald bracelets—on the girl’s right arm 
and a big emerald and diamond ring on her 
left hand, but now there is only one bracelet 
and the ring is gone also. How on earth 
could jewelry disappear from a painted 
picture? And that without leaving a scar!” 

“It couldn’t,” her friend pronounced. “You 
just imagined that there was a ring and a 
second bracelet.” 

“I reckon I did. But I was so positive of it 
that I’m really dazed to see that smooth, 
painted flesh without the jewels I thought 
were there. However, don’t tell anybody. I 
don’t want the family to think I’m losing my 
mind.” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


one day, and I thought she seemed em- 
barrassed,”’ was the reply—at which Kate 
and Ellen exchanged glances again. “I 
didn’t much wonder. My clothes were pretty 
bad all that term. My coat sleeve had a big 
patch Mother had put on it, and my pants 
were threadbare at the knees. You see, I 
have to make my own way. My folks are as 
poor as Job’s turkey. I boarded at home and 
walked all the way from Wayne up to the 
Seminary, seven miles, every day.” 


‘THe Old Squire asked whether he liked the 
school at Kent’s Hill. ‘Yes, sir,” was 
the positive reply. ‘It’s the best school in 
Maine.” 

“‘Doubted!’’ cried Master Pierson jovially; 
he was a graduate of the Nichols Latin 
School at Lewiston. 

“But it is,” our visitor insisted, and at 
once ‘a. vigorous argument ensued, young 
Maxim asserting that Doctor Torsey, the 
principal at Kent’s Hill, was far and away 
the best instructor in all New England. 

“But surely you haven’t attended all the 
schools in New England,” Catherine re- 
marked pointedly, for she thought that this 
young stranger needed a setback. 

“No,” he admitted. “But I know there 
can't be another as good as Doctor Torsey. 
He knows just how to manage a big school. 
At prayers, every afternoon, he talks things 
over with the students, praises those that 
deserve it and comes down like a pile-driver 
on whatever is going wrong. If any mischief 
is brewing, or any sly schemes are hatching, 
he is right on to them and weeds them out. 
It was Doctor Torsey who got me a school 
to teach last fall.” 

“Tell us about that,’”’ the Old Squire 
sugges ed. . 

“Well, the school was at Livermore. 
They had had trouble there for three winters. 
They couldn’t get a man to teach it.” 

“What was the matter?” inquired. the 
Old Squire. ‘‘What difficult studies did they 
have to teach?” 

“Nothing higher than arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and English grammar. The trouble 
was to keep order. They couldn’t get a 
master that could handle one big boy who 
went to school there. His name was Jack 
Coleman. (The name .was Coleman or 
Holman, I have forgotton which.) He was 
nineteen, nearly six feet tall and smart as a 
steel trap. Quite a young giant! He had 
begun running things at the schoolhouse 
two winters before by putting the master 
out of the building. He did the same thing 
with the new master, a fellow from Water- 
ville College—threw him out of the window, 
folks said. He bragged of it. ‘I’m going to 
school here till I’m one and twenty,’ he 
declared. ‘And I stump the school agent to 
bring on a master I can’t lick!’ 

“The new agent had been looking round 
for a month, but couldn’t find a teacher to 
take the school. At last he drove up to.Kent’s 
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Hill one afternoon and asked Doctor Torsey 
if he could help him secure one. The doctor 
bade him wait round and come into the 
chapel at prayers, and he would see what 
could be done. So after prayers he took the 
matter up. ‘We have with us here tonight 
the school agent from East Livermore, who 
wants to hire a teacher for the winter term 
there,’ the doctor said. ‘The studies to be 
taught are not difficult, but the teacher 
must be able to handle a single large unruly 
boy, who has formed the bad habit of 
carrying the schoolmaster out of the house. 
This boy is described as a fighter. In short, 
he is a schoolhouse terror. Now, is there a 
student here who.wants this job?’ 

“No one spoke at first. Then a classmate 
of mine, named Alden Knowles, said ‘Here’s 
Maxim. He wants to teach this winter, and 
I will wager he can thrash Jack Coleman or 
any other ‘school house terror’’!’ 

“But I want to see him!’ the school agent 
said. ‘I want to see how much muscle he 
has.’ 

“‘Come down to the table, 
Doctor Torsey said. 

“So I walked down there, all the students, 
three hundred of them, beginning to 
laugh. 

“The agent looked me over. ‘Wal, you 
look pretty stout,’ said he. ‘Stretch out 
your arm.’ I did. He felt of it. ‘Now bend it 
up,’ he bade me and then felt my biceps. 
‘That's a big lump!’ he exclaimed. ‘Hard’s a 
rock, too. Can you wrastle some?’ ‘Take 
off your coat and I'll give you a try,’ I 
offered. 

“‘No, no; ‘tain’t me you've got to 
wrastle!’ the agent protested. ‘It’s Jack 
Coleman, and I tell you, young fellow, that 
Jack's a tearer! How’s your legs? Good and 
stiff, be they?’ Reaching down, he felt of 
them, as if I had been a horse. I had walked 
fourteen miles a day all that term, and my 
legs were as hard as my arms. By this time 
all the students were laughing, as well as 
Doctor Torsey. 

“‘Think he will do?’ the doctor asked. 
‘Wal, I’m goin’ to hire him,’ the agent 
replied. ‘But there'll be high jinks when he 
enters that schoolhouse. School is to begin 


Maxim,’ 


. A BUSY, alive boy must have cameras, 

; air-rifles, spyglasses. Like countless 

boys before him, and innumerable 

‘more who are seeing themselves in 

their dreams of greatness following in his 

broad path, Walter A. Strong always did 

get loads of fun out of The Youth’s Com- 

panion, just as his three sons, the oldest 
twelve, do now. 

“T loved to be out of doors when I was a 
boy,” Mr. Strong said recently, ‘‘and I love 
it more today. I looked to The Youth's 
Companion for my supply of boy tools, my 
fiction, my information on what boys were 
doing and could do. I had to earn my air- 
guns and cameras. I got them by selling 
subscriptions for premiums. That was my 
first business experience, and it gave me an 
idea of business which was invaluable.” 

Mr. Strong is publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, one of the world’s great news- 
papers, and a director of the Associated 
Press. He succeeded to that height in Jan- 
uary, 1926, when, as business manager, he 
grouped together the members of the or- 
ganization with whom he had worked and 
purchased the Daily News from the estate 
of its founder, the late Victor Fremont 
Lawson. The financing of that ‘‘deal’’ was a 
tremendous undertaking, for it called for 
more money than Mr. Strong or his im- 
mediate associates could glean. The finan- 
cial world is still talking of his success against 
a dozen eager bidders. Days upon endless 
days of hard work, and sound friendships 
with substantial men, did it. 


A Business That Was Too 


Successful ! 

Mr. Strong’s father was a physician and 
surgeon, one of those heroes who give their 
lives to the saving of lives. The father 
wanted Walter to follow in his profession, 
but it did not appeal to the husky, broad- 
shouldered, ambitious boy. The life of busy, 
productive people, was before him. He 
clerked in a drug store, was a weight clerk 
in an express office, an office boy, a switch- 
board operator, a general utility man— 
but he worked his way through Beloit 
College. 

Beloit’ is a small college in Wisconsin. 
But it is a leader in anthropology, and orie 
of Walter Strong's greatest pleasures today 


next Monday. The pay is twenty dollars a 
month and board’.” 

“How was your courage about it?’’ the 
Old Squire asked. 

“Good and high,” our visitor affirmed. 
“IT was glad of a chance to earn twenty 
dollars a month. I left home at six o'clock, 
Monday morning and was at that school- 
house bright and early so astoseethescholars 
come in. I expected a fight to begin with; 
but Mother had made me promise to be 
careful not to kill the Coleman boy. She saw 
that I had battle in my eye, and she knew 
that I could hit hard. 

“By and by the scholars began to come, 
thirty-eight of them. I was watching out 
for Coleman, but he didn’t appear until 
after I had called the school to order. Then 
I heard a loud stamping of feet in the entry 
outside. The door was thrown back and the 
young giant walked in. Seeing that school 
had begun, he stopped on the floor and stood 
staring at me with an evil grin. 

“Take your seat,’ I said. I expected we 
would have trouble right there; but I guess 
he didn’t quite like the looks of me. He 
slouched up into the darkest corner of the 
back seat, and all the while till recess time he 
sat there watching me, like a cat. Out of the 
corner of my eye I was watching him, too. 
I didn’t mean he should catch me unawares. 

“When at length I gave the boys their 
recess, he followed the others out, still 
staring hard at me, as if he were not quite 
able to make up his mind what move to 
make first. 

“His manner was so insolent that I had 
half a mind to collar him as he passed me. 
Afterwards I went to the outer: door to see 
what was going on. Young Coleman stood 
in the yard a few steps away, facing the door. 
The moment I appeare he shouted, ‘I 
stump you out here! 
he had more than spoken. He clenched me 
like a tiger, and the other boys scattered. 
He was strong as a moose, but I saw at once 
that he had no skill as a wrestler. I let him 
yank and twitch at me at first till I learned 
what he could do and how I could best 
conquer him. He kept yanking at me, and 
we went all over the yard. The little pupils 


I was out there before. 


began to cry. All the girls inside were at the 
windows, watching every move that either 
of us made. 

“T found that he couldn’t get me off my 
feet, and now with a quick trip and leg-lock 
I threw him on his back and jumped clear of 
him. I thought he probably had had enough 
of it. But I didn’t know him yet. He jumped 
to his feet with a howl and came at me 
head down to butt me in the stomach. I 
stepped away and with a blow knocked him 
face-down on the ground. That set his nose 
bleeding and roused his bad temper. He 
burst out cursing me, doubled his fists, 


rushed forward and struck at me with all 


his might. I parried the blow, and, since he 
wanted a fist fight, I gave him back one over 
the eye that landed him on his back again. 
But he was up in a moment and came at me, 
striking wildly, blindly, with all his strength. 
He would have killed me if he could. With 
his nose streaming blood and his hair di- 
shevelled, he looked like a maniac. 

“T thought it was high time to end it, for 
half the smaller children were crying and the 
girls ‘rushing out, some of them running 
toward the nearest neighbors, screaming 
that the new master was killing Jack Cole- 
man! I closed with him, threw hii, then 
held him down and choked him till he gave 
in. ‘Don't! Don’t!’ he gasped. ‘I’m licked!’ 
I twitched him up to his feet, twirled him 
round and gave him a couple of kicks in the 
direction of theschoolhouse door. ‘Go backin, 
and take your seat,’ I ordered, and he went. 

“T wasn’t in the least hurt myself, but my 
old coat sleeves were! 

“By this time half a dozen people, men and 
women, had come on the run in_ response 
to the alarm the little fellows and the girls 
had raised, and for a while there was a 
commotion while I explained what ‘had 
occurred. The school agent had appeared 
and was the most tickled man I ever saw. 
He kept patting me on the back, muttering, 
‘Good boy! Good boy!’ Young Coleman’s 
father, or his uncle, had also reached the 
schoolhouse, and he walked up to the back 
seat, where his son sat, still mopping his 
nose, to look him over and ascertain how 
badly he was hurt. When he came back to 


Walter A. Strong 


As a bay, he worked for the Y. C—now he owns and operates 
one of America’s mightiest daily papers 


By BEN DUFFY 





Photo by Pirie MacDonald 


Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News 


is to meet his old friend, Professor Colley, 
and live with that explorer-scientist the ex- 
peditions that are being made annually 
into the Tuareg country of Central Africa. 

He is six feet tall, broad, and weighs over 
180 pounds; but he walks with the agility 
of a man forty pounds lighter and looks the 
athlete today that he was thirty years ago 
at Beloit. 

During his school career, Mr. Strong, 
with a friend, started a skating rink. They 





managed to buy some old roller skates from 
a man who had been wondering for many 
years what he could do with them. After 
some dickering the skates were bought for 
fifteen cents apiece. The boys put on new 
leather straps and started in business. The 
charge was twenty-five cents an hour, and 
the sport soon became so popular that the 
old skates were exchanged for new ones. 
Business increased. The skating magnates 
raised their charge to twenty-five cents for 
every fifteen minutes. This business did not 
last long, because it took too much interest 
away from school, and the college author- 
ities managed to break up the partnership, 
but it was profitable while it lasted. 

After this venture Walter Strong bought 
a farm and started a country club. When it 
became more of a community club, he 
agreed to sell out his interest to the people, 
and he retired for a year. 

The college daily appealed to him, and 
he became its editor. Because he needed 
professional assistance, he was in constant 
contact with the editor of the Beloit Free 
Press, whose staff he joined after gradua- 
tion, becoming city editor before he sought 
a larger field with the Chicago Daily News. 
During spare moments he studied law, al- 
ways believing that at some time a knowl- 
edge of law would be useful to him—and it 
proved to be. 


Ten Million Dollars a Year 
Once, when Mr. Lawson was going to 
Europe, he asked Strong to act as his 
secretary. While they were in France a 
technicality arose that required the services 
of a lawyer, and Strong asked permission 
to handle the case, although at that time he 
had not been admitted to the bar. He was 
successful—and Lawson knew he had a man 
in Strong whom he needed. 


the master’s desk where I stood, I was 
afraid at first that I might have to fight him, 
too. But he shook hands with me. ‘Glad to 
know you,’ he said. ‘Glad of it. Jack has 
needed that for a good while. He got too big 
for me to thrash, two years ago. At last he’s 
got what he deserved’.”’ 


sf \ X 7ELL, that was about the only thi 
you could do under the » aa 

stances,” remarked the Old Squire, judicially, 

“That was what they hired you for.”’ 

But Catherine was less flattering. “I 
rather think you are more of a fighter thar 
a teacher,” she said to him. 

I remember that Master Pierson and [ 
asked. to feel his biceps—a request he at 
once granted with pride. It was really a 
remarkable biceps, and he had no hesita- 
tion at all about showing it. 

Master Pierson inquired whether he had 
had any further trouble with Jack Coleman. 
“None whatever. He and I got on very well 
after that. — wasn’t a bad sort. He had 
got to thinking he could thrash everybody 
and needed to learii he was mistaken. That 
was all. He was a pretty good scholar, too. 
I took’ him through his Common School 
Arithmetic that term and gave him a fair 
knowledge of geography.’’ This last was 
said with a glance toward Catherine. 

Our visitor passed the night with us, but 
was up and away in the storm, early the 
next morning. We bought a copy of his 
“Polar and Tropical Worlds,” at four dollars 
and fifty cents. He cleared, as he told us 
quite frankly, a ‘dollar and a quarter for 
each copy he sold. He said that he had sold 
fifty-one copies during three weeks’ canvass- 
ing. We didn’t care for the Fireside Visitor. 
Like many of the small papers sold by the 
itinerant book peddlersof that time, it looked 
to be merely an advertising sheet and of no 
interest to any of us. 

Hudson Maxim never came our way 
again. The impression he left with us was of 
an unusually energetic youth, a little too 
self-assertive, perhaps, but straightforward 
and very vigorous, physically—an im- 
pression which his subsequent 
success in life has amply verified. 


Shortly after his college days Strong, 
much against the advice of his best friends, 
helped finance a new business. Returns 
were fair until 1907, when the company was 
reorganized. They had many set-backs and 
at times lost money, but Walter Strong is 
not a man who quits easily. Today this 
business comes to more than ten million 
dollars each year. It is the Fansteel Products 
Company, makers of Balkite radio units. 

Years ago, when electricity was supposed 
to be the cause of many disastrous fires, 
Strong had a difficult job in selling home 
electric-light plants. He was given a terri- 
tory sc cl of farmers, who at that time 
were strongly opposed to the mysterious 
power. Making a sale with such odds 
against him was rare. One day Strong struck 
a customer who said: “‘I’ll buy your outfit 
if you can make a display of lights at my 
daughter’s wedding.”’ Strong guaranteed to 
have the fixtures in shape, although he had 
very little time. He found that the factory 
employees were on strike. When the outfit 
did arrive the electrician required to install 
it did not show up. Walter Strong did not 
intend to lose a sale; so he installed the 
plant and sold it. 

Mr. Strong is the father of five children— 
four boys and a girl. He is particular about 
what they read. When he was a boy his 
father and mother wanted him to read The 
Youth’s Companion, and it always seeme 
alongtimeto him bet ween issues. Now that he 
has a boy of his own reading The Companion, 
it reminds him of his own boyhood days. 

“I remember,” Strong smiled broadly, 
“the first camera I got J selling Youth's 
Companion subscriptions. It came in a 
yellow box and was quite a mysterious- 
looking thing. But it worked. Then came 
an air-rifle and many other things. Getting 
subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion 
was never a hard job. On the contrary, it 
was fun!” 

Mr. Strong is an example of the best type 
of America’s successful men. He has over- 
come handicaps; he has stuck to his job;, he 
has been pee ully thorough in every kin 
of work that he has undertaken; and, when 
his ability and hard work won him a great 
opportunity, he rose to that opportunity, 
and proved to the newspaper world that his 
foresight and imagination could stand the 
test. ; 
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THINK I knew before I was ten years 

old that I was going to be a railroad 

man. My father was a railroad presi- 
dent, and all my early experiences had 
to do with railroading. I used to go with 
him on his trips. I rode on engines and 
visited the shops. So by the time I was 
fifteen I already had a good deal of prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Then I went to work to get actual ex- 
perience. I spent my summer vacations in 
the field—and I had more fun doing it than 
I could have had at a summer resort. When 
I was only fifteen I began as a rodman on 
the Chester Creek Railroad. But I did not 
give up going to school. And I am glad I 
did not; for education is a thing every man 
must get, sooner or later, if he wants to 
accomplish the best things. He may not 
get it in school or in college. But even if 
those opportunities are denied him, he must 
not think that an education is denied him. 
He can always get it in other ways—by 
reading, studying, going to night school, 
or taking special courses. 


Don’t Miss Your Education! 


Many men now in positions of great author- 
ity did not gain their education as boys. 
They began poor; instead of going to school 
they went to work. But the really successful 
ones among them did get their education! 
They studied as they went along. They fitted 
themselves for the higher reaches of busi- 
ness. It is a curious thing that an uneducated 
workman generally makes a poorer boss than 
an educated one. He may have been a keen, 
active, good worker. But when he is placed 
over his former associates he becomes either 
a domineering tyrant or so easy a boss that 
he is inefficient. To handle employees suc- 
cessfully a man must be a gentleman. In the 
sense that I mean it, no one is ‘‘a gentleman” 
by birth. It is a matter of character. Some 
men do maintain themselves in positions of 
authority without it, of course. But they are 
always having trouble with their subordinates. 

But the way into railroading has changed 
since I began. Training is becoming daily 
more important because the management of 
a railroad has become an exact science. In 
days gone by the railroad executive as a rule 
began his career as a telegraph operator, a 
brakeman, a fireman, or possibly as a clerk in 
a. local freight agent’s office. From this be- 
ginning he gradually worked his way to the 
top. It was from men of such beginnings that 
the leading railroad executives of the time 
pins 0 Of course, of the many who 
started only a few had the natural qualifica- 
tions to attain the higher positions. Among 
railroad executives today I know many 
brilliant men who started with nothing but 
the practical training acquired in subordi- 
nate positions, 


A Highly Specialized Science 
Now railroad management has advanced 
another step. More scientific training is re- 
quired in the whole transportation field. 
More use of a pencil is now required than 
before. Then we just used our best judgment 
—or, to put it another way, we guessed—as 
to what it was in any case best to do. This 
is in no sense a reflection on those who have 
worked their way up from the bottom in 
railroad service. Many of those men were 
wonders and, given a technical training, 
could compete with anyone. Present-day 
conditions, however, necessitate a closer 
study of all the little problems that enter 
into the railroad situation. Scientific track 
work, scientific work in the design and han- 
dling of locomotives, scientific work in 
transportation problems, all have their part 
in the wonderful efficiency that has been 
developed since the return of the railroads to 
Private operation at the close of the war. 


Mr. Felton Is an M. I. T. Man 


I had the advantage of a technical training, 
although it was considered hardly necessary 






A modern mammoth of 
the track: one of the 
mighty Matt Shea type 
locomotives used by the 
Erie Railroad on the 
steep grades of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. These 
Sreat engines are equipped 
with twenty-four drive 
wheels, and they weigh 
416 tons 
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The ‘‘mammoth’’ of a 
century ago: the DeWitt 
Clinton and its train. 
The railroad engine of 
1831 was not much larger 
than a Ford car. In a 
hundred years more — 
what? 


(left) Samuel Morse 
Felton: worthy adviser of 
youth 






The Choice of a Profession 
IV. Railroading 


By SAMUEL M. FELTON 
Chairman of the Board, Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. 


at the time. My father sent me to a military 
academy for the physical training and to 
prepare for Harvard. I did not enter Har- 
vard, however, because I wanted the best 
technical training, and at that time the 
scientific schools of the universities were not 
on the plane they are on today. I chose to 
enter the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and my previous training, gained 
because I knew what I wanted to do, enabled 
om to enter in the third year instead of the 
rst. 

I had been spending my summers in the 
field—in active railroading. Even before I 
was graduated I had been an engineer in 
charge of surveys. And when I did graduate 
I at once became chief engineer of a small 
line, the Chester & Delaware River Railroad. 


Learning to Manage Men 


The advantages of an early start cannot be 
exaggerated. The big rewards go to the men 
who can manage other men. One of the 
quickest ways to learn 

™ - to manage is to learn 

what the man above 
you expects. And the 
quickest way to learn 
what is expected of 
you is to get at the 
managing of men your- 
self at an early age. 
Indeed, not until a man 
becomes an employer 
of men, or at least in a 
position where other 
men work under him, 


Gen. Wallace W. does he find out what 


Atterbury, presi- qualities are most de- 
> 


sirable in subordinates. 
dent of the Penn- The employer knows 


sylvania Railroad, what ‘constitutes a 
the biggest railroad good employee. _ 
in the world My own experience 
goes back a good many 
years—back, indeed, 
to the time when I was little more than a 
boy myself. I have had men under me in 
every capacity, from ordinary day laborers 
to executives. And out of this experience 
I have drawn the conviction that there are 
certain definite qualities which inevitably 
attract the favorable attention of an em- 
ployer or of a higher official. 
Fundamentally, these qualities are: pur- 
pose, industry, truthfulness, cheerfulness 
and accuracy. 


Beware of Bluffing 


Sometimes I have called a clerk into my 
office and asked him a question. Instead of 
saying that he did not know, he would give 
me a haphazard answer, trying to cover up 
the fact that he had not the information I 
wanted. Even if I did not know that he was 






~, 


bluffing,—and I almost invariably can tell,— 
I should be sure to find it out later. When 
that happens, confidence is shaken. I know I 
have to verify everything that clerk tells me. 

Another boy comes into my office, and 
when I ask him something he says, ‘‘I don’t 
know, sir. .But I'll find out.” 

That boy is straightforward. If he has not 
the information, he 
will say so. And if he 
does give me an an- 
swer, I know .I can 
depend on it. 

Right in line with 
this comes the enor- 
mously important point 
of accuracy. This qual- 
ity of exactness is 
one of the great essen- 
tials to success, and 
yet I think its value is 
the least appreciated. 
If one could get a 


statement of the losses [J/j]]igm Benson 


in any office due to 
mlstaieis it. weald be Storey was elected 


a startling document. president im 1920 
Carelessness in tak- of the Atchison, 
ing orders, carelessness Topeka @ Santa 


in passing them on, q 
mistakes in figures and Fe, one of the great 


in transcribing reports, ¢st railroad systems 
slipshod filing, guessing im the country 

at facts which should 

be definite and proved 

—there are a hundred daily chances to throw 
a mistake into the wheels of a business, 
thereby causing friction, loss of time and 
loss of money. Inaccuracy is one of the 
greatest sources of irritation to the man 
above you. And, on the other hand, scrupu- 
lous exactness is a thing he never fails to 
notice. It is the question of reliability again. 
To have a man, or boy, on whom you can 
absolutely depend is a comfort that is all too 
rare. To be such a man, or such a boy, is to 
be certain of attracting the notice of your 
chief. 





Executives Notice Perfect 
Performance 


I remember the case of a telegraph operator 
in my office years ago. That man never 
made a mistake. His messages were invari- 
ably correctly taken, never a word wrong. 
It was on the old Panhandle road, and I was 
organizing the fuel department. He had to 
take dozens of messages about shipments, 
and he never got even one figure wrong. I 
was bound to notice a man like that. I 
made him our fuel agent. Then I gave him 
the position of chief clerk. He made good 
there, and I promoted him to be purchasing 
agent. At every point, his advance came 





because I knew I could depend absolutely 
= his exactness in whatever he had to 
oO. 

Railroading is a fascinating occupation, 
and when a young man becomes thoroughly 
interested in it nothing else will satisfy him. 
I have known many railroad men who have 
left the service, thinking they would better 
their positions, but in a short time they have 
been anxious to return. A homesickness, as it 
were, has.come over them in attempting to 
follow some other line of work. 

All I have said leads up to my advice to 
the young man who desires to enter railroad 


service. 
Hit the Line Hard! 


He must start out as an enthusiast and be 
willing to begin at the bottom. He is then 
laying the foundation for a close, careful 
study and administration of those things 
that go to make up efficiency in railroad 
operation. The case is similar to that of a 
boy who determines to become a lawyer. 
He must study law. The same is true of the 
physician, or any other profession that re- 
quires special work and study. Railroading 
in the future will rank with the other pro- 
fessions, and there must be preparation for 
it. 

In order to succeed, the boy starting out in 
railroading must be intensely interested in 
the subject. It must be a hobby with hii, 
and I should not advise anyone to go into 
railroad work in the same spirit he might 
have in entering a grocery or dry goods store 
—merely for the sake of getting something 
to do te support himself. However, if he goes 
into it with his mind alert on the subject and 
fully appreciative of the responsibilities and 
opportunities which are his, his reward will 
come in due course, and much sooner than 
might be expected. 


Your Big Chance Always Comes— 
Once! 


Years ago, when I was general superintend- 
ent of the old Panhandle road at Pittsburgh, 
I was called one night about two o’clock and 
told that a big double-track bridge just out- 
side of town had been burned. By six o'clock 
that morning a mill near by was already at 
work sawing timbers to replace the struc- 
ture. I telegraphed the news of the trouble to 
the general manager, then at Columbus. He 
wired that he was sending the chief engineer 
down to help me. The chief engineer arrived 
in Pittsburgh about seven that evening. 
Inside of an hour he wired back to the gen- 
eral manager that he was returning by the 
first train, as there was nothing he could do 
to improve the work. I was only a youngster, 
in my early twenties, and it did not occur to 
me that I was doing any great thing, but I 
found later that it had made a deep impres- 
sion On my superiors. 

In 1877, during the strike riots in Pitts- 
burgh, we had a lot of cars filled with 
valuable merchandise in our freight yards. 
The mobs were burning and destroying 
everything; so we rescued some locomotives 
and hauled these cars into a double-track 
tunnel, and filled another tunnel with loco- 
motives. Then I collected some of my 
friends, members of the club to which I 
belonged and business men whom I knew, 
got hold of some rifles and revolvers for 
them, and organized them into a guard to 
protect the tunnels. We saved the cars. 

I did not think then, ‘‘Now, here’s my 
chance to distinguish myself!” I simply saw 
an opportunity to accomplish something 
which seemed necessary, and I did the best I 
could. But, as in the case of the bridge 
matter, I found later that the fact of my 
acting promptly and energetically had im- 
pressed the men above me. 

So I know from experience that big oppor- 
tunities come without warning, and that it 
pays to take every one that presents it- 
self. 


J 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Facts are stubborn things, but statistics 
can be twisted about in almost any 
direction. 


CoLoNEL LimBERGH can retire comfortably 
rich for life if he can collect from Ed Howe, 
the famous Kansas editor, the million dollars 
that Mr. Howe, seventeen years ago, offered 
to give to anyone who could fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


PERHAPS THE Most IRRITATING of the many 
noises that the modern city produces is the 
ear-splitting racket of the pneumatic rivet- 
ing machine. It is now proposed to substitute 
the comparatively noiseless process of weld- 
ing the steel beams used in bridge and 
building construction. Welding has been 
ponent Fn employed in several cases and 
proves to be cheaper as well as quieter. 


Few Vice PREsIDENTS have had so much to 
say and have said it with so much force as 
General Dawes. He has told the world—and 
the Senate—very plainly what he thinks of 
the Senate rules of business; he has expressed 
himself clearly on the failure of the direct 

rimary as a measure of political reform; and 
he has given us his views on the superiority 
of men of high general ability to professional 
diplomats as negotiators of important 
international agreements. Whether one 
agrees or not, it is refreshing to see a Vice 
President who refuses to let himself be 
suffocated by the stuffy ease of his official 


position. 


IN CAMP 


OM now until the first of September a 
large part of the youth of the country will 
be living under canvas or the plainest of 
board shelters. Thirty-five thousand young 
men will be taking the R.O.T.C. course in 
the various corps areas, and no one knows 
how many boys and girls will spend one or 
two months in private recreation camps. It 
is a distinctly American condition, un- 
paralleled anywhere else in the world. What 
does it mean to the future of our country? 

Well, when we entered the World War, 
forty-six per cent of the draft in Massachu- 
setts were found on examination to be unfit 
either for military service or for the stress of 
civil competition. In some of the states the 
conditions were even more startling. It was 
the discovery of them that led General 
Pershing and other leaders to establish the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camps. 

What the training does for the young men 
whom the government accepts as fit material 
for reserve officers is both mental and 
physical. It instills into their minds a sense 
of the value of discipline, order, coéperation; 
and it trains their bodies to correct positions 
of standing, sitting and walking. In an 
address. to officers and students of the 
medical field service, Brigadier General 
Goldthwait recently said that the habitually 
erect carriage exemplified by the ‘‘position 
of the soldier’’ is of the utmost importance 
in attaining a + state of individual fitness 
in youth, middle age and even advanced 
years; and that the ‘‘débutante slump” and 
the ‘“‘ounge-lizard slouch’ are actually 
dangerous, anatomically and physiologically. 

In the private recreation camps the train- 
ing is less strenuous and is different, but it is 
training nevertheless. In most of them there 
are setting-up exercises, and in all of them 
there is instruction in swimming, one of the 


most useful and invigorating of bodily 
activities. There is also the immensely 
valuable influence of discipline that gives 
order and purpose even to the sports and 
safeguards diet, sleep and rest periods. Many 
of the youngsters come from homes where 
discipline is lax and indulgence the rule. 
Their characters as well as their bodies will 
benefit by the change. 

We have reason to be glad that our im- 
mense territory and the vast extent of our 
wild and wooded area make possible this 
peculiarly American supplement to our 
system of education. Our young men and 
young women are growing tallerandstronger, 
are becoming more alert and are gaining new 
powers of initiative by virtue a the oppor- 
tunities they are getting to come in contact 
with things rather than books for two 
months in the year, to live in the open, to 
do the fundamentally necessary tasks for 
themselves, and to get a clearer idea of “‘the 
relativity of things.” 


TWO PATHS 


TH boy is now seventeen years old. He 
has completed his high-school course and 
has begun to work his way through college. 
He is a good boy, honest, industrious, ener- 
getic; but when he meets an acquaintance, 
whether man or woman, old or young, he has 
always the same greeting, a short, shar 
“Hello.” There is never any “‘Good morning” 
or “Good evening” or “‘How do you do?” — 
only the crisp ‘‘Hello.” 

In the same town is a young Irishman, 
red-headed, and with a brogue that without 
close attention makes him difficult to under- 
stand. He is the local manager of a chain 
store. Every customer who enters his domain 
is greeted with a grave but pleasant ‘Good 
morning, sor,” or ‘Good morning, ma’am”’; 
and when the trade is finished there is always 
“T thank you, sor,” or ‘I thank you, ma’am”’; 
never just “Thanks” or “Thank you.” 

The boy doesn’t know it, but he has 
started on a path where the going is hard. 
Following it through life, he will miss many 
little vistas that would rest the eye and 
mitigate the upward toil. He gives little in 
the way of courtesy, and he will get little in 
return. Being of good character, he will 
probably succeed in attaining at least a 
reasonable success, but the wheels will 
always squeak and grind for lack of the 
simple lubricant that costs so little. 

the young Irishman, though he, too, may 
not know it, is holding old customers and 
making new ones merely by the touch of 
Old-World courtesy that he brought with 
him and still keeps. He has little education to 
help him, but roses will blossom beside his 
path, and when, at the far end of it, he finds 
himself at St. Peter’s door it will open, and 
he will bow and as he passes through will say, 
gravely and pleasantly, ‘‘I thank you, sor.” 


AN ANNUAL MIGRATION 


AN official of one of the great transat- 
lantic steamship lines says that during 
the present year no less than 500,000 Amer- 
icans will visit Europe. That is 80,000 more 
than made the trip last year and two or 
three times as many as used to cross the 
ocean in the years before the war. 

Who make up this great army of traveling 
Americans, an army that grows steadily 
larger, and may before long number a million 
— every year? Some, of course, go on 

usiness errands, but most wander in search 
of pleasure or of educative experience. A 
great many thousands are teachers or stu- 
dents who see in a visit to the cities of 
Europe an addition to their knowledge of 
life, a broadening of their culture or an ex- 
tension of their human sympathies. Other 
thousands are Americans of the first or 
second generation, returning to refresh their 
memories or to make the acquaintance of 
their ancestral homes. Still others are mature 
Americans, now in their prosperity able to 
spend money on luxuries, and eager for the 
unusual experience of a tour among strange 
and foreign peoples and a sight of places and 
of famous buildings of which they have read 
and heard. If there are some who go 
abroad because it is “ the fashion,”’ or because 
they like the little prestige that a traveled 
person commands in a quiet and provincial 
community, that is no more than our knowl- 
edgeof human nature would lead us to expect. 

This great annual migration of seekers 
after culture or pleasure means a great deal 
to the European nations also. Our people 
spend something like $500,000,000 on their 
travels, almost half as much as we pay 
Europe for all the goods we import from 
that continent. That is a very considerable 


addition to the yearly income of Europe; it 
is enough to support outright two or three 
million people on the usual scale of living 
abroad. Whether they like America or not, 
—a question that is often debated,—the 
Europeans are glad to have us visit them, 
for the stream of gold we distribute among 
them, if for no other reason. To most 
Americans the experience of a foreign tour, 
however brief, is useful. Though there are 
some who waste their time and money un- 
worthily, most travelers have a real purpose 
in their voyaging and pursue that purpose 
with a commendable industry and serious- 
ness, 

One thing all Americans abroad ought to 
remember. They are in Europe as unofficial 
representatives of their country. The ideas 
that Europeans have about America and 
Americans are largely derived from what 
they see of our citizens who come among 
them. The American who behaves in foreign 
cities and villages with propriety, modesty, 
courtesy and a regard for the feelings and the 
social customs of those whom he meets will 
do his country a real service in helping to 
mollify the prejudices that may exist against 
it and in creating an active good will toward 
our people that may often in the future be of 
real value to us. 


THIS B@worrp 


A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


LABOR AND THE LORDS 


THE House of Commons has passed the 
trades-union bill, which aims to curtail in 
some respects the authority of unions over 
their members and to make general strikes 
rep illegal. The Labor members con- 
tinued their violent opposition to the bill to 
the end, but some of the Liberal members 
voted with the Conservatives, after succeed- 
ing in getting the government to amend the 
measure in some of its details. Premier 
Baldwin announces that he intends to intro- 
duce a bill for the “reform” of the House of 
Lords. He proposes to cut the membership 
in half, to limit the hereditary peers to one 
hundred, to be elected by the seven hundred 
or more peers who now have seats in the 
House of Lords, and to fill up the number by 
some means of royal or government selection 
not yet determined. The House of Lords 
itself has voted in favor of some such system 
of reform, but the Liberals, the Labor party 
and even some Conservatives are opposed to 
the plan, which they think would make the 
upper house a far more efficient check on 
advanced legislation than it is at present. 


COMMUNISM FADES IN CHINA 


ENERAL FENG, the man on whom the 
Hankow communist government has 
depended to defend it against its former 
commander-in-chief, Chiang Kai-shek, has 
finally come down from the fence—but on 
Chiang’s side. He has sent word to Hankow 
that the Reds, including Borodin, their 
chief Russian adviser, must go, and Chiang 
has issued a sentence of death against Boro- 
din, which he declares he will execute if the 
Russian falls into his hands. So collapses the 
soviet dream of directing the Chinese revo- 
lution toward communistic ends. The South- 
ern armies of Chiang are steadily approaching 
Peking. Some reports say that Ganaten 
the German-built seaport in Shantung prov- 
ince, has already been occupied. If it has 
not, it soon will be and then North and 
South will be face to face. Will it be war or 
compromise? No one knows. 


CANADA’S BIRTHDAY 


‘THE Dominion of Canada observed on 
July 1 the sixtieth anniversary of its 
creation. There were patriotic celebrations 
in cities, towns and villages all over the 
country,-culminating in the ceremonies at 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, where 
pageants, concerts and addresses by eminent 
men occupied the entire day. 


OUR MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 


‘THE Internal Revenue Bureau has just 
made public some interesting figures 
concerning the income-tax returns for 1925. 
No less than 207 persons reported incomes 
in excess of $1,000,000. In 1924 there were 
only 75 such tax-payers. Almost half of the 
number—96 to be exact—were residents of 
the state of New York. Seven men reported 
incomes of over $5,000,000, two from New 
York, two from Michigan and one each from 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Oklahoma. Per- 
sons to the number of 4,171,051 made in- 





come-tax returns for 1925. The total tax 
collected from them was $734,555,183, and 
the average net income of all who repcrted 
was $5249, From the 430,000 corporations 
which reported $1,170,331,206 was collected 
in income tax. 


FLYING EAST AND WEST 


To more remarkable oceanic flights 
have taken place. One was made by 
Lieutenants Lester J. Maitland, and Albert 
F. Hegenberger in a United States Army 
plane on June 28-29. They flew from San 
Francisco to Hawaii, a distance of 2400 
miles, and landed safely, asthey had planned, 
on the flying field at Honolulu. The trip 
occupied twenty-six hours, and it is the first 
ar pose successful flight from the main- 
land to the Hawaiian islands. While they 
were still in air, Commander Byrd took off 
from Roosevelt Field, New York, in the 
plane America, for Paris. Three other men 
accompanied him. Byrd had waited two 
weeks for favorable flying weather, but he 
did not find it even after that long delay. 
The America flew all the way in a dense and 
often a freezing-cold fog. It crossed the ocean 
successfully, but in France it met still worse 
weather, and the pilot’s difficulties were 
complicated by the failure of his compass. 
He did not reach Paris, but was forced down 
at Ver-sur-Mer, near the mouth of the Seine. 
The plane was wrecked in landing, but no 
one was seriously injured. 


A DELAYED APRIL FOOL 


PARIS got one of the sensations it loves 
when the friends of Léon Daudet, the 
famous Royalist agitator who was sent to 
— for libelling a taxi-cab driver, got him 
ree by a highly 2 trick. They got 
eon of a telephone in the building that 
ouses the Ministry of the Interior and, 
impersonating the minister himself, directed 
the warden of the prison to set Daudet 
quietly at liberty. He obeyed, only to learn 
after Daudet had disappeared that the 
Interior officials knew nothing about the 
matter. Daudet had already amused Paris 
by refusing to submit to arrest and barri- 
cading himself in the offices of his paper, 
L’Action Francaise. He finally surrendered 
to a brigade of firemen, who were ready to 
drown him out if he had remained obstinate. 


MISCELLANY 





Drawn by L. F. Grant 


July 29, 1588. Destruction of the Armada 


'HE Great Armada came with swelling sails 
To humble England's pride and dim her 


glory; 

But aye Drake and Hawkins, rocks and 
gales 

Made all the might of Spain a minstrel’s 
story. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





THE GOLDEN RULE 
The Companion’s Religious Article 


T was once the custom of writers and 
speakers who believed in the Christian 
religion to magnify the differences between 
that and the other faiths of the world. But 
another method is now often followed, and 
that is to discover, so far as honest investi- 
gation will reveal it, the large body of truth 
common to the great religions, and preém- 
inently set forth in the teaching of Jesus. It 
is held that every such discovery strengthens 
instead of weakens the argument for the 
Christian faith. 

Jesus taught the Golden Rule. His rule 
was and is the highest and noblest rule of 
human conduct. Yet it is of great value to 
discover how many of the world’s religions 
have or had precepts based on the same es- 
sential principle. ; 

The most frequently quoted is the “silver 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


Round the World 


s s “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 17 days 
India: Palestine and Greece; also includes 
Havana, Pariama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. 
Europe stop-overs. : 


6§ days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise; Spain (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), 
15 days Palestine and Egypt; also includes 
Madeira,. Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, 
Constantinople, Italy, the Riviera, Havre 
(Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg.,N. Y. 
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ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 

acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 
Absorbs all hard growths without inju 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Bigs: 

= uare inches, lasts most families year or more. 
- Send $i and if not satisfied after trying,getfullrefund 
COMFITAPE LABORATORY, Box Y Burlington, Vt. 
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Cool Spot! 


Try It Out — 
for 3 Months 
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Any One of Eleven Models 
Sent You at Factory Price 


Know the joy of this portable electric 
New Companion Sewing Machine. 
Take it where you will about the house 
—or out on the veranda. You may 
use it on any table. Stows away in 
very small space. And keep in mind 
that it is but one of eleven splendidly 
efficient models we sell at direct factory 
prices. 


SAVE $25 to $40 


The New Companion is sold with a 25- 
Year guarantee. We pay all freight 
charges, yet sell to you at a definite saving 
of from $25 to $40. Be your preference 
for an oscillating or rotary machine, foot 
treadle or electric operation, we have a 
guaranteed model for you at a trem 
saving, 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Our completely illustrated booklet ‘From 
Factory to Home Direct” contains full de- 
Scriptions and prices, our free trial offer, 


and amazing guarantee. SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street ’ Boston, Mass. 








rule” of Confucius, ‘‘What you would not 
wish done to yourself, do not unto others.” 
Buddha, also, uttered these wise words: 
“One should seek for others the happiness 
one desires for oneself.” That is positive, 
though impersonal. 

In the Egyptian liturgy is found the judg- 
ment of a man who, after death, was ac- 
counting for the deeds of his life, and this 
is the word concerning him: ‘“‘He sought for 
others the good he desired for himself; let 
him pass on.” 

Worthy of Aristotle, Plato or Socrates, 
but anonymous as it comes to us, perhaps 
because it was already old in the days of 
these eminent philosophers, is the Grecian 
admonition: “Do not that to a neighbor 
which you would take ill from him.” 

The Hindus had this wise adage: “The 
true rule of life is to guard and do by the 
things of others as they do by their own.” 
All of these sayings are probably older 
than Christ. Mohammed is more recent, 
and had knowledge of the Christian faith. 
Whether he learned it there or from some 
Arab teacher need not trouble us; but he 
certainly said: ‘Let none of you treat his 
brother in a way in which he himself would 
dislike to be treated.”’ 

What a chorus of faith is here! Faith in the 
value of one’s own personality and con- 
cience as furnishing a rule of conduct toward 
others! 

The teaching of Jesus does not stand alone. 
It is reinforced in the affirmations of the 
universal conscience, and it finds support in 
the utterance of the greatest religious teach- 
ers of many lands and of many centuries. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


1. Who built the first airplane that actu- 
ally flew? 

2. How many “immortals” are there in 
the French Academy? 

3. Who were “The Three Musketeers’’? 
4. What is the geometrical shape of a 
football? 

5. Who wrote the music for “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’’? 

6. In what form did God manifest his 
presence when he first spoke to Moses? 

7. In what state is the “‘center of popula- 
tion” of the United States? 

8. Give within an inch the length of a 
meter in inches. 

9, What is “Davy Jones’ locker’’? 

10. When the Queen of Sheba brought 
fifty boys and fifty girls to King Solomon, all 
dressed in boys’ clothes, how is Solomon 
reported to have told which were which? 

11. What French fortress was vainly at- 
tacked by the Germans for five months in 
1916? 

12. In what country are magistrates called 
mandarins? 

13. In what states are the following col- 
leges: (a) Vanderbilt University; (b) Union 
College; (c) Leland Stanford University? 

14, What is the name of the Democratic 
political organization in New York City? 

15. Was Queen Victoria the daughter of a 
king, and what was his name? 

16. What are trade winds? 

17. When turning an ordinary screw into 
wood, do you turn to the right or to the left? 

18. Who commanded the Indians at the 
battle of the Little Big Horn? 

19. Define the following terms in tennis: 
(a) lob; (b) forty-thirty; (c) American twist 
service. 

20. Who is the Attorney General of the 
United States? 


(Answers to questions are on page 513) 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


ASoop laugh is about the best medicine 
in the world. It is gratifying to be able 
to recommend three recent comedies that 
are without offensive vulgarity. One of them 
is Paramount’s comedy “Running Wild,” 
starring W. C. Fields; another is the Para- 
mount picture, ‘‘Time to Love’; and the 
third is Warner Brothers’ picture, ‘““The Miss- 
ing Link,” in which Syd Chaplin appears. 

“The Missing Link’ is a farce, pure and 
simple, and the fun is fast and furious. It 
includes a monkey star whose antics are 
exceedingly entertaining. Raymond Griffith 
and William Powell are the chief fun-makers 
in ‘Time to Love.”’ Mr. Fields, the inimitable 
pantomimist, is very amusing in “Running 
Wild.” If you like “thrillers” there is a 
pretty good one in “The Great Mail Rob- 
bery,” issued by F. B. O., in which the 
United States Marines and a fleet of Army 
planes run to earth the mysterious perpe- 
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1 A properly designed 

punch for making holes 

in leather, etc. 

2 A longer screw driver 
that gives better lever- 

age. 

A better bottle opener 


AC 
that works every time. 


A heavier, razor-sharp 
o- blade of high-grade 
tool steel. 


5 A cracker-jack can opener 
that will not slip. 


(8) 6 + oe riveted on so it will not come 
off. 


7 Scout emblem, “Be Prepared” in 
(9) nickel silver. 
8 Unbreakable, indestructible composi- 
tion handle, fitting natural grasp of 
the hand. 





9 Shackle ring of strong 18% nickel silver. 
10 18% polished nickel silver bolsters and linings, preventing rust. 


1 1 The Remington hallmark of quality etched into the blade. 


12 Reinforced linings giving greater strength to the knife. 


15 Scout emblem etched on the blade. 
16 A true American knife for red-blooded out- 


door Americans. 
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dry or rancid, as water makes it. 
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87th Weekly $5 Award 


*“‘PHIS simply constructed refrigerator,” 

says Member Edwin S. Appleyard (16) of 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., “‘will be found very use- 
ful for taking cold drinks, butter, ice cream, 
etc., on auto picnics. With a small quantity of 
ice it will keep food and drinks very cold on a 
hot day for ten or twelve hours.” 

Member Appleyard’s project, you will see, 
has the merit of supplying something else than 
amusement for the designer. It is a thoroughly 
practicable adjunct to the kit of the motorist, 
and Member Appleyard joins the ranks of 
thoughtful Members who are guided by utility 
in the design of their projects. Warm days are 
with us, and we recommend to all interested 
Members a duplicate of this ingenious project 
in this appropriate season. We continue with 
an extremely well written description from the 
designer: 

“T took an old 5-gallon oil can, cut the top 
off with a can-opener and smoothed the ragged 
edge off with a pair of pliers. Then I cut, from 
some 2 by % in. lumber, pieces the correct size 
to make a square frame (F) to fit around the 
top of this, or outer, can (C). This I securely 
nailed at the ends and slipped it down, flush 
with the top of the can. With a ‘“‘Yankee’”’ drill 
I drilled out holes in the frame (F) in correct 
position to take a 1-in. stove bolt. With a 
punch I punched holes in the can (C) cor- 
responding to the holes drilled in (F). The holes 
were drilled in each side. Through these holes I 
inserted twelve 1-in. stove bolts and tightened 
the nuts on the inside. 

“Then I got a large tin tobacco can—size 8 
in. in diameter by 114 in. tall. The top hada 
tight-fitting tin cover. Now, the most impor- 
tant step in the construction of this refrigerator 
is the insulation. Chicken feathers are excellent 
non-conductors of heat, but cork dust or min- 
eral wool may be substituted with equally good 
results. I used clean, dry chicken feathers. I 
put five or six handfuls in the bottom of the 
outer can and then jammed the inner can (I) 
down (it will take some experimenting to find 
out the quantity needed) until the cover was 
about 1% in. from the top of the outer can. 
Then I stuffed, carefully, the space between the 
sides of the cans, taking care to see that the 
space between was even on all sides. The feather 
stuffing must be very well packed. 

“I then mixed up a small batch of plaster of 
Paris. This I packed carefully down on top of 
the feathers, slanting it from the top of the 
inner can (I) to the top of the outer can (C). 
Care must be taken that the plaster dces not 
prevent the tin cover of the inner can from 
going on. 

‘‘Next I made a }4-in. wooden cover the same 
size as the frame (F). This I battened and 
hinged at the back. The screw hook (G) holds 
the cover (E) down tightly. Of some cotton I 
made a feather-stuffed pillow, 7 in. square, and 
stuffed it sufficiently so the cover will just close 
tightly with the pillow on top of the cover (1). 

“For the handle I used a piece of malleable 
iron rod 24 in. long and % in. round. It was 
bent as shown in the illustration. I bored holes 
in the middle of either side of the frame and 
sprung it into place. I painted my refrigerator 
a light gray inside and out. When packing with 
food use enough ice, avoiding shavings and 
small chips which melt too quickly. It will hold 
a quart milk bottle, a pound of butter and a 
pint of ice cream. Be sure to empty out water 
when through using; dry out thoroughly.” 

Member Appleyard’s refrigerator is easily 
constructed and of great utility during the hot 
weather. Mid-summer picnic parties are disap- 
pointing if there is nothing on hand to keep 
foods cold, and this refrigerator saves the cost 
of a manufactured article. 





A SPECIAL PRIZE 


Fo the best shooting gallery 
built by any Applicant, Associate 
Member or Member, a prize of 
$15.00 will be given. Photographs 
and full description must be received 


not later than September 1, 1927 
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SHOOTING 


GALLERY by the Y. C. Lab 


By COUNCILORS ARTHUR L. TOWNSEND and HARRY I. SHUMWAY 





Z “READY, AIM .. .” 
Here are three members of the Experimental Lab 
putting the shooting gallery through its ~~ 2 
a day or so after its construction was finished 


NCE it was considered an essential 
O = of every boy’s education to know 
ow to shoot and shoot accurately. 
Youths of the frontier had to be good shots 
to help in protecting lives and property, and 
obtaining ak Boys of today no less should 
know how to shoot straight, for proficiency 
in marksmanship furnishes the means for 
much interesting and healthful sport. 

Proficiency requires practice. tice re- 
quires a range or gallery. For firearms, an in- 
closed range or the open country is necessary. 
To most boys of urban and suburban sections 
these are not generally available. That 
valuable weapon, the air rifle, provides, 
however, under the proper circumstances, 
an excellent arm for practice. All one needs 
besides the rifle is a small but carefully con- 
structed shooting gallery. It is this which 
the Lab supplies to you this week. With the 
air rifle and the gallery, any boy can easily 
and without danger obtain the practice 
which is necessary to develop competent 
marksmanship, and if you are a competent 
marksman with an air rifle you will be well 
on the way toward handling more powerful 
firearms when necessary. The variety of 
shooting matches is endless, and wholesome 
rivalry may be easily developed. 

Even the air rifle should only be shot in 
the proper place. Streets and backyards will 
not do. The proper place is in a gallery or at 
a range of your own. The gallery to be 
described is easily and cheaply made. It is 
safe to use, but learn this important lesson 
at once: whether air rifle or firearm, never 
point a gun, loaded or unloaded, at any 
person or group of persons. 



































The gallery shown consists of a box about 
square, with one end open. The rear side of 
the box is sawed off and replaced at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. This deflects the 
shot downward to the bottom of the box into 
a layer of sand, thus preventing bouncing 
or flying bullets. Any good wood of the 
softer grade will do, about % in. thick. 

The dimensions of a very small gallery 
are shown at the bottom of the page. In 
assembling this gallery at the Experimental 
Lab the sides were first built, using the,thin 
cleats to hold the side boards in place. The 
back, top and bottom were next added and 
then the two front oa. The inside was 
painted a dull or dead black. Ordinary house 
paint will do. The outside can be painted any 
color. The legs or supporting columns may 
be small fence posts, pieces of 2x4’s or boards 
similar to those used in the box. In the gal- 
lery shown this latter plan was employed. 
One side of these board legs is extended up 
along the sides of the box (about 8 in.) and 
fastened. This gives a more rigid construe- 
tion. Two-inch common nails were used 
throughout, and well clinched. 
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center swings on a pendulum 


Targets can be left to the ingenuity of the 
builder. No end of interesting ideas may be 
utilized. As shown in the close-up view, 
the Lab design makes use of four birds and a 
pendulum target. The birds were cut out 
from No. 20 gauge galvanized iron. This is 
light enough to be knocked down by the 
small shot, and yet sufficiently strong to 
stand up under repeated shooting. 

The birds were first laid out on paper to 
form a pattern. The figures are about 3% in. 
high and the same width. The tang, or shank, 
was made 1% in. wide. The pattern was then 
transferred to iron, and the birds were cut 
out with metal snips. The birds were then 
riveted to 144-in. plain hinges with copper 
rivets. 
would serve just as well. The hinges were 
then aa to a 1-inch square wooden 

(Continued on page 513) 
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Questions and Answers 


Q.—I find that at times a certain station wil] 
come in better than at other times. I notice this q 
great deal with the stations of Chicago and vicin- 
ity, and when stations at Chicago come in unus- 
ally well there is a belt of bad weather ‘either at 
Chicago or between Chicago and here. I have seen 
this fact mentioned in radio papers, but have 
never seen a theory as to why this is; so I have 
made a theory for myself which seems possible. 

The theory is this: The carrier waves, passing 
through this belt of bad weather in which the 
atmos phere is highly charged with electricity, takes 
on some of this electricity, causing them to have 
= power, therefore causing them to come in 

etter. 

I would like to know what you think about this 
theory and whether there is any other theory for 
this. Member Howard J. Hadley, R. F. D. 1, 
Clarksville, Ohio. 

A.—by Councilor Clapp: I read your note 
with its theory concerning radio reception with 
much interest, but do not feel that I can agree 
with you. So far as I am aware, there are no 
physical experiments which would indicate 
that an_ electro-magnetic wave could be 
“charged"’ by passing through electrically 
charged clouds, or by any other means. So far 
as we can test the case, an electro-magnetic 
wave once started on its way cannot be altered, 
It becomes weaker as it moves out from the 
transmitting station because the energy of the 
wave is spread out over a greater and greater 
space. 

Under certain circumstances, part of the 
wave, which originally left the transmitter in a 
direction which would not take it directly to 
the receiving station, as up into the air, for 
example, may be bent in its path so as to strike 
back at the receiver, in combination with the 
wave which traveled to the receiver by the 
direct route along the ground. When two waves 
like this combine the strength of the signal will 
vary between zero and twice that of either 
wave (assuming they are both of the same 
strength). This condition is very unstable, and 
slight variations of the atmosphere will cause 
the signal to fade violently. 

Bad weather conditions in a certain location 
may improve the conditions for bending the 
waves which would otherwise skip by the 
receiver. Under such conditions the signal will 
be louder than usual; in a similar manner bad 
weather conditions at another point will cause 
the signals to be weaker than usual. It would be 
interesting in this connection if you would 
determine the location of any special weather 
conditions or disturbance at times when the 
Chicago stations are coming through very much 
weaker than usual and check that information 
against what you have already found. 


Q.—I am anxious to build a speed boat run 
by electricity, measuring about 36 in. long, 12 
in. wide and 6 in. deep. I would like to get your 
advice how to make this boat. Would you advise 
me to build the boat out of one piece of wood or 
build it with ribs? Associate Member George 
Knoob, 29 Sutton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

A.—by Councilor Magoun: You will find it 
infinitely easier to build your speed boat out of 
one piece of wood (or two or three pieces prop- 
erly glued up with marine glue) than to attempt 
to build up a model by planking the ribs. This 
is an extremely difficult job to do right, though 
it undoubtedly does give the most satisfactory 
results when well done. Should you decide 
upon the planked model, all seams will have to 
be caulked carefully to make them water- 
tight, and all fastenings should be brass screws, 
etc. Don’t make the mistake of building a 
boat so large that it is difficult to carry around. 
Three feet is just about the limit. 


Summer and the Lab 


1. shooting-gallery project, which is this 
week's major feature, is but one of a 
number of similar projects which the Lab is 
presenting to its Membership. Past projects 
you remember well. The future holds even more 
of interest. An authoritative article on the con- 
struction of a tepee, several interesting designs 
for small windmills, the construction of an 
amateur weather-forecasting station, additional 
articles on archery—we could prolong the list 
a great deal, but we are anxious not to say too 
much at this time. All of these articles will in 
due course be cps to the Membership. 
If you are a boy between the ages of 8 and 18 
and have not yet clipped the coupon below, 
you are going to miss some great things in the 
future. The best insurance against this is a 
rapid job of clipping and filling out this famous 
coupon and returning it promptly to the 
Director, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPO 
The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arli Street, B » Mass. 
Iama boy ...... years of age, and am intet- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 
Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 
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PICTURES of your dog, the old swimming 
hole, baby sister or brother, in fact any picture 
you take has a chance of winning one of the 
prizes. Send as many as you like. Get a list 
prizes and details where you buy film or write to 


Products inc 
YW \i4 €. 135TH ST.NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Take pictures on a cloudy day or 
in the rain with Agfa. It's lots of 
fun and will surprise your friends. 
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PUCKESCOPE S-power telescope, Fits 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE the vest Rae Complete with case, 
$2.00. Atdealer or direct, postpaid. back guarantee. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
903 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y.. 





m YOUNG MAN, BE 
5 e _ UP AND DOING! 


Sylitl) SPs coy ‘ - 

On runs 3 dayson—3 off 
Railway Postal Clerks O° fir’ 3.3999 ors 3ce7" or 
Uncle Sam.’” Common education sufficient. 32-page 
book, describing Government Jobs to Boys — men 
18 up and sample coaching — FRE! Write today sure. 
FRAN pt. M225, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cultivate the habit of reading advertisements. 
They are a vital part of most publications today. 
About everything you eat, wear or use is adver- 
tised. Our advertisers will be pleased to know 
that you saw their ad. in The Youth’s Companion. 


Please mention it. 











KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA 





bar, at regular intervals. Ordinary wood 
screws were used here. The bar was then 
mounted in the gallery front in the position 
shown. If the hinges are properly mounted, 
the birds will tilt just a few degrees forward 
for stability, yet will readily flop over back- 
wards when struck by a direct shot. The 
birds were painted white. 

Another type of target is represented by 
the very cheapest grade of crockery, although 
even this may be too expensive for home use. 
The ambitious builder may well experiment 
with birds or animals molded from plaster 
of Paris. 

The pendulum target is made from the 
same grade of sheet iron as the birds. The 
circle is 8 in. in diameter. An inch or an inch 
and one-half hole is cut in the center. Behind 
this is mounted a small table or desk bell. 
The bottom of this bell is soldered to a 
supporting strip and this strip soldered to 
the target. The button of the bell protrudes 
through the bull’s-eye so that a centered hit 
will strike the button and ring the bell 
loudly. Other bull’s-eye shots will “ ping” on 
the gong, giving a less loud noise. For less 
refinement any small gong from an electric 
bell will serve, and will be less difficult to 
assemble. A piece of strap iron riveted to the 





water scooter, following plans sent 
in by Member Donald Herrera (14) 
of Randallstown, Md. It was rather small, 
and we failed to get much speed out of it. 
This model was made of wood. 

We have just built one out of sheet tin 
according to our own specifications, one 
about twice the length of the first one. It 
goes beautifully, is a very odd-looking craft 
and is surprisingly easy to build—if you are 
good at soldering. An all-metal water glider 
might seem too heavy, but it isn’t. The 
pontoons draw very little water. This boat 
is quite inexpensive to build. It requires just 
a sheet or two of tin, some small stiff gal- 
vanized iron wire and a thin brass tube about 
2 ft. long. This tube contains the rubber 
bands which drive the boat. Anybody watch- 
ing the boat work might wonder what drove 
it, as there is no sign of any motor. 

The two pontoons are not pointed but are 
designed along the lines of a sea sled. The 
sides are 24 in. long. They start at a sharp 
point at the bow and slope down to their 
greatest depth of 2%- in., which is about 
in the middle. The depth at the stern is 
154 in. The top deck is flat and is made 
from a rectangular piece of tin 24 in. by 
3 in. The bottom is also 3 in. wide, but, of 
course, is somewhat longer than the deck. 
This is soldered first at the bow and cut to 
the right length at the stern. The stern piece 
is 154 in. by 3 in. 

All these pieces are soldered edge to edge, 
no laps anywhere. With careful soldering 
perfectly good, water-tight edges can be 
made. Do the sides and bottom first, the 
deck next and finally the stern piece. If the 
deck is difficult to line up, cut a piece of 
wood a bit under 3 in. wide and use this asa 
guide and chuck on the inside as you solder 
along. 

After the two pontoons are finished they 
must be joined together. We used two Erec- 
tor strips, 6 in. long, and soldered them 
about 3 in. from bow and stern. The space 
between the pontoons is 3 in. all along. 

Next the propeller tube is mounted. Use 
a piece of very thin brass tubing % in. in 
diameter and about 26 in. long. The fore 
and aft braces are made of small stiff gal- 


Girster sco ago the Lab made a small 











vanized wire. These are bent into shape, the 
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THE Y. C. LAB—Continued 


A Tin Water Scooter 


An Amusing Minor Project for a Spare Hour 


By GOVERNOR HARRY I. SHUMWAY 
In charge Y. C. Experimental Lab at Wollaston, Mass. 


target is pivoted at the top of the target and 
will give the pendulum effect. A round rod 
will do as well for this and presents less 
surface to the line of fire. The target is 
painted white. Concentric rings 14 in. apart 
around the “bull” will assist in scoring in 
matches, the bull counting 10, the first ring 
9, the next 8, and so on. 

The gallery should be placed in a position 
such that stray or wild bullets will do no 
damage. A position against a blank wall is 
best; it should be away from all windows, 
sidewalks, etc. The firing position is best 
located at 10, 15 and 20 yards; preferably 
all three. Practice should be commenced at 
the 10-yard mark. All firing positions— 
standing, kneeling, sitting and prone— 
should used. Take careful aim, squeeze 
(don’t pull) the trigger, and don’t flinch or 
jump when the shot is fired. The manufac- 
turer of your air rifle will be glad to give 
firing instructions. Send to him for advice. 

For older and more advanced marksmen 
using the small 22-calibre target rifles, the 
inside of the target should be lined with 
sheet iron, and heavier birds and pendulum 
target must be employed. For this work the 
gallery should be located in an absolutely safe 
place. 


middle to fit around the tubing and the 
lower ends to be soldered to the deck. Cut 
them about 14 in. long, allowing half an 
inch on each end to be bent to fit the deck 
flat. The brass tube can be placed with the 
forward end directly above the bow line, 
leaving the aft end 2 in. beyond the stern. 
The forward brace is soldered to the deck 5 
in. back from the bow, the aft brace 2 in. 


from the stern. These braces are soldered | . 


firmly to the brass tube on the upper side. 
The tube, when in place, should be about 
5% in. above the deck. 

An extra brace is cut and soldered to give 
additional strength. This is soldered to the 
tube back of the forward brace and travels 
back to the decks at an angle. 

The tube can now be fitted with the motor. 
Make two hard-wood plugs (a maple dowel 
is fine, one a little tight for the tube). Make 
them of different lengths, one about % in. 
long and the other 1 in. long. The 1-in. plug 
is fitted with an iron hook; bend a long nail 
or some of the galvanized wire. This hook 
holds the rubber bands in the bow. Be 
sure the hook clears the inside of the tube 
when it revolves. The rear plug is fitted with 
a wooden air propeller and hook. The one 
we used was 10 in. long and was fitted with 
ball bearings. It came from the Ideal Air- 
plane Supply Company, 165 Spring St., New 
York City. One long rubber band can be 
used, of the kind for model airplanes. 
Experimenting with the glider will tell you 
how many strands of rubber to use and how 
long they should be strung; perhaps 6 to 8 
strands strung 40 to 50 in. long. These 
bands can be run through the tube on the 
end of a stiff wire, hooked to the bow plug, 
and then can be wound up with a winder or 
by the propeller until they are tight enough 
to allow the aft plug to be inserted. 

The rudder is made of tin and measures 
3% in. wide by 4 in. deep. We soldered it to a 
piece of Erector rod and used a collar with 
two set screws to hold it in place. The collar 
was soldered to a piece of Erector bar, and 
this bar was soldered to the stern of the 
pontoons. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Prof. S. D. Langley. 2. Forty. 3. Porthos, Athos, 
Aramis. 4. An oblate spheroid. 5. Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
6. As a flame in the midst of a bush. 7. Indiana. 8. 
39.37 inches. 9. The bottom of the sea. 10. The legend 
is that Solomon commanded bowls of water for wash- 
ing to be placed in front of each person; the boys 
washed their hands as high as their wrists, but the 
girls as high as their elbows. 11. Verdun. 12. China. 
13. (a) Tennessee; (b) New York; (c) California. 14. 
Tammany Hall. 15. No, her father was the Duke of 
Kent, younger brother of King George IV. 16. Winds 
that blow continuously toward the equator but are 
deflected westward by the revolution of the earth. 
17. To the right. 18. Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. 
19. (a) A ball intended to go over the opponent’s 
head; (b) A scoring term indicating that the server 
has made three points, and his opponent two points; 
(c) A cut service that causes the ball to bound to the 





Look | 
what I’ve got! 





The New Model 
PocketGen 


$150 


b ede like this New 
Model Pocket Ben, 
it’s so good looking. 

It’s a sturdy, steady, 
faithful watch, the kind 
that millions of men and 
boys will want to carry. 

Wear it wherever you 
go this Summer; and 
take it to school in the 
-Fall. It will keep you on 
time. 

It’s sold everywhere 
for $1.50. With lumi- 
nous night-and-day-dial 
$2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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It’s Easy 
To Make 


Delicious 
Sugar 
Cookies 


for your lunch party 
Here is a recipe you will like be- 
cause you’re sure to get a fine batch 
of cookies when they are raised 
with Rumford: . 


4 cup butter 


Y teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 


1 tablespoon milk 


2 eggs 1 teaspoon lemon or 
2 cups flour vanilla or grated 
2 teaspoons Rumford orange 

ing Powder rind 


Cream butter and sugar. Add well- 
beaten eggs. Sift flour, ing powder 
and salt together and add to mixture. 
Add milk and flavoring. If dough is not 
stiff enough to roll, add more fiour. 
Turn out on floured board and roil thin. 
Cut in fancy shapes and bake in moder- 
ate oven. 

Rumford leavens evenly and makes 
fine-textured cookies, cakes, biscuits, 
muffins, etc. It is a wonderful help, es- 
pecially to beginners, to use a baking 
powder that is so absolutely dependable. 


Be sure you get 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING : 





It Never Spoils 
A Baking 


M-97 
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BURNETTS 
*Sks VANIILA 
eine? 


Join the G. Y. C. and learn what the privileges of 
membership are by filling out this Keystone 
oupon 





[ee ee ee eee ae “> 
\ Return to Hazel Grey / 
—A TheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonL. — 


} Dear Hazel: 1 should like to know (you may t 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding I 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a 1 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 


| F OR 
....How to form a Branch Club of the 
] G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- I 


responding, Active and Contributing Members { 
1 for us all. 


| eg ee er re ee | 
1 TOM s.cccccceses years old, i 
DMO, uivnseeenceussssnensensbessonk rl 
Di \. | oalhinisiseainitesetamnitaetail | 


Rs sens ner teense ctneideb mneein all 








The &. YC. 


‘*The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join Now! 








Cooks—the Race is on! 
Are You In It? 


AVE you tested out that favorite 
recipe of yours and sent it in—ar- 
ranged correctly, of course—to try 
out for a prize in this greatest of 

G. Y. C. contests? This is your chance to 
win one of the beautiful and 
valuable prizes and a place 

in “Recipes for G. y tof 
Cooks,”’ the cookbook that 
will be printed at the end 
of the contest so that you 
may all have a share in the 
best recipes recommended 
by your sister-members of 
the G. Y. C. who are expert 
cooks. 

Every single Member of 
the G. Y. C. who likes to & 
cook is eligible to join the «jay 
fun this summer. I wish you er | 








could see how much fun I am having with 
the delicious recipes that each new mai 
brings in! 
Please be sure to send me a stamped, 
addressed envelope for the contest rules if 
ou missed them in the July 
th issue. Unless your recipe 
is really correctly arranged, 
the Judges will have to rule it 
out—and I don’t want any- 
one’s pet recipe to be treated 
that way! 


“te 8 4 


8 Arlington Street 
ee Boston, Mass. 








Fashions for the Young Girl 


IV. If You Are Short and Slender 


BY MARGIA HAUGH, PH.B 
Associate Professor at Simmons College and G. Y.C. Expert Adviser 


ARE you less than the average figure as to 
height and width? If so, you belong to 
the “short and slender”’ classification, and 
daintiness and simplicity are the two factors 
which you should try to achieve in the 
clothes you choose for yourself. 

Try to determine whether lengthening or 
broadening lines are more flattering to your 
figure. If you are correctly proportioned, 
both vertical and horizontal lines may be 
used if they do not detract from the sim- 
plicity of a dress. 
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rounder. 


In following the present-day trend in 
fashion you may wish to appear a little 
taller than you really are. There are several 
things that you can do to help get this effect. 
Your hair should not be puffed out at the 
sides too much unless your face is very 
slender. Give careful attention to the neck 
line you choose (see article II, on neck lines), 
for your head is apt to look large in propor- 
tion to your body if you are not careful. Use 
long, narrow collar lines or long strands of 
beads to help emphasize length. One-piece 
dresses with narrow belts, blouses which 
reach below the hips, and long or very high- 
waisted effects are all aids to help you look 
taller. Hats, gloves, shoes and hose which 


(Left) The wrong choice. The 
neck line shortens the neck 
and makes the face appear 
The narrow belt 
drawn in at the waist line em- 
phasizes thinness. The bright 
buckle and light buttons are 
not in harmony with the dress 


(Right) This is a better design 

for Dorothy. The loose over- 

jacket conceals the fact that 

she is so very thin through 

the waist line, and the neck 

line increases the length of 
face and neck 


Photographs by Jamieson. 
Posed by a membe ‘ 
Class of 1928, Simmons Col- 

lege, Boston 


match your frock—at least hat and shoes of 
the same color—cause the eye to travel from 
one extreme to the other, thus helping to 
increase height. Do be careful about the fit 
of your frock—if it is large and-loose, it will 
make you appear smaller by contrast! 
Pockets and other trimmings should be 
kept small and dainty to be in proportion to 
your figure. Hat brims should be small and 
crowns of medium height. Large hats are 
overpowering and tend to dwarf a small 
person. If you wear a fur, choose one that is 


© of the 


rather small in size and of the smooth, short- 
haired variety. 

You can wear materials of light, delicate 
coloring and of soft, dainty, fragile textures. 
Stiff unyielding fabrics stand out, heavy 
ones crush you by their weight, and large 
patterns diminish your size. 

Would you like to know just how nearly 
you resemble the so-called ideal, average 
girl’s figure? Would you ‘like to know just 
where you vary from the ideal measurements 
so that you can dress to bring out your best 
points? Send to Hazel Grey a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for complete directions for 
making a human-proportion chart of your 
own figure. 
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A Porch Party Menu 


PORCH parties are delightful affairs, for 
they may take the form of club sewing- 
bees, Sunday night suppers, bridge parties, 
an informal way in which to introduce your 
neighbors to your best friend when she 
comes to spend one of her vacation weeks 
with you, or any other affairs that you may 
be planning to give in an informal way this 
summer. 

A generous quantity of the most delicious 
and original sandwiches that you can make, 
a cool drink and dainty cakes will insure the 
success of your party if they are attractively 
served and arranged. Lace paper doilies on 
your plates are always a nice touch. 

These are the recipes that resulted in 
plates of rolled sandwiches, delectable open 
sandwiches, or sandwiches that looked like 
tarts,—sandwiches of dark bread or light 
or combinations of the two,—tall glasses of 
fruit punch topped with crisp sprigs of fresh 
mint, and little orange cream cakes that 
melted in one’s mouth! 





“TARTS” 


Remove the crust from 1%. loaf of white bread 
and % loaf of dark bread. Cut in slices about 4 
inch thick with a sharp round cookie cutter. 
Spread each slice with butter that has been well 
creamed. Spread around the edge with a fancy 
border of cream cheese and fill the center with 
marmalade, jelly or jam. Half a_ preserved 
cherry in the center of each “tart” is a nice 
finishing touch. 


OPEN SANDWICHES 
Remove the crust from 1% loaf of white bread 
and % loaf of dark bread and cut the bread in 
thin slices. Cut half the bread with a sharp 
round cookie cutter and half with a sharp 


‘doughnut cutter, the rounds cut with the 


doughnut cutter to be used as top slices. Spread 
the bottom slices with creamed butter and then 
with your sandwich filling—a sweet-pickle 
relish mixed with mayonnaise is delicious on 
these. Plan to make some of your sandwiches 
with white bread on top and some with dark on 
top to vary the appearance of your plate of 
finished sandwiches. 


ROLLED SANDWICHES 

Remove the crust from a loaf of bread and 
cut it lengthwise in thin slices. Spread each 
slice with well-creamed cheese. Then roll each 
slice and fasten it together with a toothpick. 
(If a damp cloth is kept under the bread while 
it is being rolled, it will be easier to make a 
good-looking sandwich.) The finished sand- 
wiches should be covered with a damp cloth 
and set in a cool place. The toothpicks may be 
removed just before serving. 

To make the sandwiches look festive and 
possibly add to the color scheme of your party 
tie them up with narrow ribbon. ' 

The Workbox used cream cheese mixed with 
chopped olives and cream cheese mixed with 
small pieces of preserved ginger as fillings for 
its rolled sandwiches. 


FRUIT PUNCH 

4 oranges 

4 lemons 

2 fresh limes 

10 large strawberries 

1% cups sugar 

fresh mint 

cracked ice 
Add enough cold water to make about 2 quarts. 
To dissolve sugar: add cup of cold water to the 
sugar and heat in pan until sugar melts. Then 
pour over fruits. 


ORANGE CREAM SPONGE CAKE 
Beat whites of 3 eggs. Add 1 cup sugar. Beat 


‘and add yolks. Add 4 cup of orange juice and 


rind of one orange, 114 cups flour, 14 teaspoon 
of cream of tartar, 1% teaspoon soda. Bake in 
ungreased tin in medium oven. 
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T last Philip Carey had found the box he 

needed. He had searched for days and, 

having found it, delivered groceries all after- 
noon to pay for it. 

Now the box was safely deposited in his 
back yard, and he and David, his chum, were 
admiring it. 

“These four strong pieces at the corners 
will make the legs, and the three sides will 
furnish enough boards for the rest.” 

All through the winter, as Philip had 
worked in his manual-training class at 
school, he had thought of making a desk for 
his room during the summer vacation. 

He called up to his little sister, sitting by 
her window. 

“Hey, Margot. Isn’t this a dandy box?” 

Margot turned her curly head and smiled 
down at him, then her eyes strayed again to 
the next yard, where Edgar Stone was 
painting his sister’s doll buggy. 

“I’m putting on two coats of flat paint and 
one of enamel,”’ Edgar had told the boys. 
“Sis wants to be in the flower parade. She 
and mother are making paper flowers to 
decorate the buggy with.” 

Philip and David had scarcely heard this 
explanation when it was offered, but they 
thought of it as they observed the wistful 
look in Margot’s eyes. 

“Gee!” said David, softly. “I'll bet 
Margot would like to be in the parade. But 
of course she can’t, poor kid.” 


N?: Margot could not push a doll buggy 
in the children’s parade, for Margot 
had never walked. There was to be an opera- 
tion soon. The doctor promised that her 
limbs would be made as strong as Philip’s, but 
that would not be until long after the parade. 

“We might get a wagon and pull her in 
it,” David suggested. 

Philip was thinking. ‘Ben Ames is train- 
ing his dog to pull his sister’s wagon. Now if 
we only had a dog or a goat—”’ 

























































The Princess in the Sedan Chair 


By Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


Illustrated by Doris Holt Hauman 


Philip stopped and looked hard at the box 
that was to be turned into a desk. 

“T have an idea, David, will you help me?” 

“Sure,” David agreed. “Can we fix up 
something for her?” 

For an answer Philip ran into the house 
and returned with a book which had in it the 

icture of a sedan chair in which a lady was 

ing carried by two men, one walking before 

and one behind. Philip went over and turned 
the hox up on end. 

“Why couldn’t we make a sedan chair of 
this box? We can take the open side for the 
front, windows can be cut in the sides, and 
Margot can sit on cushions on the bottom.” 

He studied the picture a moment. 
“Mother has a couple of poles she uses for 
clothes-line props. Weican fasten them to the 
box with bolts and use them for handles. 
But how can we decorate it? I wonder—” 

He walked quickly to the fence, and said 
to Edgar, “Will you have any paint left over 
when you finish the doll buggy?” 

“Lots of it. Father gave me all that was 
left when the kitchen was repainted.” 

“What will you sell it for?” 

“Oh, about fifty cents.” 

“Makeit twenty-five cents, and I’ll buyit.” 

Philip had saved a quarter to buy glass 
knobs for the drawer of his desk, but he did 
not hesitate when Edgar agreed to accept 
that for the paint. 

“Margot,” Philip called, “‘you are going 
to ride in the children’s parade.” 

“Oh, am I? May I? Are you sure?” 

She clapped her hands together in her 
excitement and leaned far out from her 
window to watch the boys. At this point 
Mother became greatly interested. 

“With plenty of cushions Margot will be 
quite comfortable, and ever so happy.” 

She studied the picture they showed her 
in the book. 

“Why, boys, I can make Margot a wig out 
of cotton, and she will look exactly like this 
dark-eyed princess who was carried about 
in her sedan chair before the French Revolu- 
tion. She can wear my lace scarf over her 
— silk dress and carry my white feather 

‘a ” 


n. 

“Whoopee!” cried David. “It’s getting 
better and better. I’m going home and get 
another brush, so we can both 
slap the paint on.” 

Mother took the picture 
into the house with her, but 
after atime she returned with 
it. 

“I have been wondering 
what you boys could wear. 
The hat is a simple matter. 
We can make three-cornered 
hats out of black cardboard, 
and attach a little cotton at 
the backs and sides to imitate 
the white wigs of that day.” 

The boys came and studied 
the picture. “‘We could wear 
long white stockings with knee 

nts, and make pasteboard 

uckles for our knees and our 
dancing pumps,” David sug- 
gested. 

“But look at the funny, 


long coats they wore!” exclaimed Philip. 

“That is the difficulty,” said Mother. “I 
have an old suit with a bright blue lining of 
satin, and Aunty has one lined with wine- 
color satin. Turned wrong side out, these 
coats would be the very thing. But I am 
afraid they will make you boys too warm.” 

“Margot’s as light as a feather,” Philip 
insisted. “‘And the parade will be short be- 
cause of the little children who are march- 
ing. 


O the preparations continued. At last the 

chair, brightly shining and softly padded 

on theitxgide with cushions, was locked up in 
the garage. 





“Whoopee! "” cried David. ‘It’s getting 
better and better’ 


On the day of the parade the boys went 
about noon to old Tim’s the florist’s for some 
flowers ordered by Mother for a finishing 
touch. They were telling old Tim about the 
sedan chair when a man came in with several 
pieces of lattice entwined with green smilax. 

“T’ll tell you what, boys,” said old Tim. 
“That smilax was put on only this mornin 
for an early wedding. You may take it o 
and fasten it over the chair with brads. It 
will be sure to stay fresh until after the 

rade.” 

They hurried home with the flowers and 
the trailing bunches of smilax. There were 
hammering sounds out in the garage until it 
was time to dress for the parade. 

Margot was taken to the starting place in 
the automobile and didn’t see the shining 
chair with its flowers and green trailing vines 
until she was about to be lifted into it. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh, oh, oh!” 

The courtiers, who stood so straight by 
the chair, smiled broadly at her delight. And 
in Philip’s heart was no regret at the thought 
of the lost desk. 

During the parade Margot sat very 
straight, smiling and nodding gayly as the 
people cheered. 





RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD 





“See the little princess in the sedan chair!” 
they called. ' 


4 be parade stopped often to rest. At such 
times the boys put down the chair and 
stood at attention, one on either side. They 
were standing near the judges’ stand when a 
man, wearing a badge, tapped Philip on the 
shoulder. 

“You will bring the little princess to the 
stand, please.” 

Not knowing exactly what this meant, the 
boys obeyed. A man stood up, saying, “The 
judges have decided that the prize of ten 
dollars goes to the little princess in the sedan 
chair.” 

Philip and David opened their mouths in 
surprise. They had not known anything 
about a prize offer. Margot drew back, 
refusing to take the offered reward. 

“Oh, no, please. The boys did it all. Please 
give it to the boys.” 

The big man smiled and turned to address 
the crowd. 

“The gracious princess desires that the 
reward be divided between her two faithful 
courtiers. Long live the princess!” 

Philip and David, each with a new five- 
dollar bill in his pocket, carried the little 
princess away, while the crowd cheered. 

“Did you ever!” marveled David. “We 
can make real desks now!” 

“And Margot was so happy,” added 
Philip, remembering how her face beamed 
when she saw the decorated chair. 


1. MISSING WORDS. 
Who ******* in all pride and rage, 
To #rrre vice a prey 


May ry ~ to reach a fine old age 
And find ****** his stay. 


The missing words are each spelled with the same 
seven letters. 


2. NOVEL WORD-SQUARE. 


~-A.A 
A.A. 
~-A.. 
A.wee 


Instead of describing the words for this square, six 
of the letters are placed in their proper places, all A’s, 
and these are the only vowels used. Can you complete 


the square? 
3. ENIGMA. 


A Jewish month; an ancient god; 

A vulgar fellow is the third. 

Once more the month; again the god; 
The whole’s a cabalistic word. 


4. WORD-CIRCLE. 


The last two letters of each word are the first two 
letters of the following word. 

1. To roughen. 2. Certain animals. 3. To glimpse. 
4. Burning pile. 5. To guide. 6. A measure. 7. The 
first word repeated. 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 


Colonel Puzzler counted the number of men in the 
army and reported to General Delivery, “Sir, we have 
thirteen thousand, thirteen hundred, and thirteen men 
enlisted.” 

“Fine,” said the general. ‘Three thirteens will be a 
lucky set of numbers to write.” 

What was Colonel Puzzler’s natural answer? 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 


1. Mouth, South; Avert, Overt; Gates, Rates; 
Ionic, Conic; Cater, Eater; Iotas, Rotas; Amber, 
Ember; Needy, Reedy. The initials spell Magician 
and Sorcerer. 

2. Al-So; Also. 

3. Fancy; Adore; Novel; Creep; Yelps. 

4. Rob-In-Hood; Robin Hood. 

5. Radishes; Bean Soup; Boiled Salmon; Roast 
Turkey; Lima Beans; Tuna; Tea; Ice Cream. 
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Thrills for the - >” 
Youngsters in 
Zo-o-oming about 
on this Snappy New 
Air Mail Racer J 











Join the Flying Fleet and Share 
the Spirit of Young America! 


E THE Lindbergh of your street! Swing “into the cockpit”’ designer of airplanes during the World War. It is right — correct 
of this trans-Atlantic model racer and start pedaling. in every detail. Look at the picture and see the built-in rugged 
Away you'll go with a rush of air that whirls the propeller, strength and rakish lines. Note the steering gear — a turn of the 

riding as if you were in air, on balloon-tired wheels that whiz over steering wheel moves the rudder and back wheel, and the ‘‘old 
the ground at amazing speed. bus”’ goes in just the direction in which you’ve turned the wheel. 
This dandy Air Mail racer was designed by a man who was a It’s a thriller! 


This Snappy “Air Mail” Is Yours for a Little Effort 














OU can give some youngster a wonderful lot of pleasure with one This Is All You Have to Do 


of these flashing Air Mail racers. Its wings are of three-ply The Air Mail Racer will be given to any Youth’s Com- 
hardwood, laminated to prevent splitting. Body is one solid piece of panion subscriber for 2 new yearly subscriptions at 
wood. Fitted with heavy channel steel mountings, crankshaft $2.00 each and $4.00 extra, or for 8 subscriptions. 
mounted on ball bearings. Double-disc type wheels, fitted with large Or, the Racer will be sold for $9.00. Shipped by 
rubber tires. Seat adjustable to three positions. Suitable for young- express or parcel post from Valparaiso, Ind., at 
sters from 3 to 8 years of age. A genuine joy bringer. receiver’s expense. Shipping weight 30 hg ‘ 
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